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THE REVIEW. 


Some exposition of the object and aims of the Review may 
naturally be expected to open this number. Due respect for 
the views and opinions of others would seem to require that 
some explanation should be given of the design of those, who 
invite their confidence and co-operation. In undertaking its 
editorial charge, therefore, and presenting the Review under 
@ new name, and somewhat changed in appearance and char- 
acter, it will not be deemed presumptuous or superfluous, to 
address a few words to its readers, that they, and the Church, 
may understand our motives, and the principles, by which we 
expect to be guided and governed 

For twenty-one years a Theological Quarterly has been 
published at Gettysburg, Pennsylvania. The Institutions 
here, and the Church at large, have learned to look upon its 
continuance as a matter of course. A very brief survey of 
its establishment and history will form a fitting introduction 
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to the new regime under which it now appears, as “THE 
QUARTERLY REVIEW OF THE EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH.” 

The Evangelical Review was originated and established by 
the Rev. W. M. Reynolds, then living in Gettysburg, and 
Professor of Latin in Pennsylvania College. To his enter- 
prise, zeal, arid liberal views, it owes its first existence. To 
this work Prof. Reynolds brought special qualifications. His 
large acquaintance with the history and men of our Church 
in this country, his extensive and varied scholarship, together 
with his classical attainments, rendered him peculiarly fitted 
for the undertaking. Along with himself, Prof. Reynolds 
associated several of the ripest scholars and ablest theologians 
of the Church. This, at once, secured for the Review a char- 
acter, and the earlier volumes contain a variety and richness 
of material, that make them of great value, especially in ref- 
eretice to the history and doctrines of our Lutheran Church. 
The first number was issued, July 1849. 

Prof. Reynolds did not long continue alone, as editor in 
chief, of the Review. His removal from Gettysburg, to another 
field of labor, in 1850, necessitated a change, so as to have an 
acting editor on the ground. For this important post Rev. 
Dr, C, P. Krauth, Sen., Professor in the Theological Semin- 
ary, was selected. The choice could hardly have fallen on 
one better qualified. Dr. Krauth’s broad, catholie spirit, 
united with his true devotion to the interests of the Luth- 
eran Church, his acquaintance with the German language and 
literature, as well as his passion for reading, in nearly every 
department of study, qualified him ina special degree for that 
general supervision which he was to exercise. Although he 
wrote less than some others, whose ability and scholarship 
were far from being equal to his, yet he contributed in vari- 
ous ways to sustain theecharacter, and further the interests 
of the Review. Of two such editors, as Drs. Krauth and 
Reynolds, any Theological Review might justly be proud. 
By them it continued to be edited until 1857, when, in con- 
sequence of the distance of Dr. Reynolds from the place of 
publication, and the failing health of Dr. Krauth, Prof, M. 
L. Stoever, of Pennsylvania College, was associated with them 
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in the editorial work. In making this arrangement for the 
services of Prof. Stoever, it was announced that it “Will en- 
able the other editors to devote increased attention to other 
departments of the work, and especially to our German and 
other foreign theology, upon which it is a part of our design 
to bestow more attention than we have hitherto done.” Dur- 
ing the editorship of Drs. Krauth and Reynolds, the import- 
ant department of foreign theology and literature was not 
overlooked. 

In 1861, on account of “impaired health,” Dr. Krauth with- 
drew from the active duties as editor of the Review. His 
colleagues gracefully acknowledged bis valuable services, dur- 
ing the time he had been leading editor. In 1862, Dr. Rey- 
nolds, in consequence of other plans and engagements, also 
withdrew from editorial connection with the Review, leaving 
its management entirely in the hands of Prof. Stoever. The 
loss of Drs. Krauth and Reynolds from the Review, to one of 
whom it owed its existence, and to both of whom it was so: 
deeply indebted, could not but be felt, especially in some de- 
partments ; yet Prof. Stoever devoted himself with untiring 
zeal and diligence to sustain its character and maintain its. 
circulation. A marked feature, and one which, to many 
réaders, gave great satisfaction, in the editorship of Prof. 
Stoever, was his Reminiscences of Deceased Lutheran Minis- 
ters. These, and other papers in the Review, from his pen,, 
will furnish material of great value, for the future historian 
of the Lutheran Chprch. The sudden and lamented death 
of Dr. Stoever, in July last, left the Review without an edi- 
tor. These repeated changes, and the removal, by death, of’ 
two who had been editors, may serve to remind us of the 
permanence of God’s work in the Church, compared with the 
frailty of the instruments by which it is carried forward. 
Whatever is of the divine planting and nurturing will con- 
tinue to live, though men may fail and die. 

In surveying the past twenty-one years of its existence, it 
must be acknowledged -by all, that the Review has answered . 
an important end, as “a medium for the interchange of 
thought in the Church, and for the cultivation and _preserva- 
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tion of its history, literature and theology, in a convenient 
and appropriate form.” 

It may be due to the present editors of the Quarterly Re- 
view to say a word about their connection with it. The 
death of the late editor of the Evangelical Quarterly Review, 
leaving no one connected with it to continue its publication, 
necessarily gave rise to the question, What will the Church 
do for a Review? The Evangelical Review having been 
originated at Gettysburg, and published here during the 
whole period of its existence, by general consent, Gettysburg 
was regarded as the place for the continued publication of 
such a Journal. Various reasons for this will readily occur 
to every reader, who is acquainted with the Lutheran Church 
in this country, or who understands the nature and relations 
of a Theological Quarterly. No others seeming willing to 
undertake the task, and being urgently pressed to do some- 
thing to meet the emergency, the present editors, after much 
reflection and consultation, reluctantly consented to assume 
the responsibility. 

They have not been moved thereto, by any hopes or expec- 
tations of large pecuniary reward, for they have always un- 
derstood that the Review afforded no adequate return for the 
trouble it cost, and the labor bestowed upon it. But they 
could not disregard the indications of Providence, and the 
expectation of the Church in this matter. They enter upon 


the work from a conviction of duty, and in the hope of. 


doing good in the Church, and serving the cause of Christ. 

Conscious of the importance and difficulty of the work, in 
which they engage, and not relying alone on their own labors, 
the editors will have associated with them, in different sec- 
tions of the Church, those, whose aid will be a guarantee for 
greater efficiency, and that the reasonable expectations of the 
Church will not be disappointed. 

The need of such a Review will not be questioned by any 
one at all acquainted with the subject, or competent to form 


. a judgment. If it wasa want in the Church twenty-one 


years ago, it is much more now. During that period the 
Lutheran Church in the United States has increased nearly 
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threefold, and is now very rapidly growing. Her resources 
and wants alike demand such an agency, to aid in developing 
the one, and in meeting the other. No other denomination, 
with anything like equal strength, is without its Quarterly 
Review of this character, and the conviction is settled in all 
Churches, that denominational respectability, as well as effi- 
cient usefulness, requires such a publication. The editors of 
the Evangelical Review, in an appeal addressed “to the min- 
isters and members of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
the United States of America,” in the year 1856, say in lan- 
guage which we can only reiterate, “As to its continuance, 
there ought, we think, to be but one opinion. If it came 
into existence to meet felt wants, if our Church needed such 
an organ, to furnish a vehicle for the edification of her chil- 
dren, if, in establishing it, she was treading in the footsteps 
of the mother Church in Germany, and the most enlightened 
and numerous churches in various parts of Christendom, the 
inducements to go forward have not diminished, but in- 
creased. * * * * * When we see what others around 
us are doing, how cordially they cherish their Quarterlies, 
and devote to them their best talents, we ought not to with- 
draw and proclaim to the world, that we have nothing to say, 
either for ourselves, or the common cause of our Master. 
The Review ought to be a fixture in the Church, and to live, when 
we who now live, have gone to eternity.” These words, penned 
by the venerable senior editor of the Review, come to us with 
all the solemnity of a_voice from the other world, bidding us 
not to let the Review die, but to let it live on, when one 
workman after another ceases from his labors. 

But urgent and manifest as may be the need of such a Re- 
view, the difficulties in meeting it are very great. These 
were felt and encountered at the outset, twenty-one years ago, 
and they have only increased with time. The fact cannot, 
and need not, be overlooked, that the Lutheran Church in 
the United States is far from being united and harmonious. 
It is even less united to-day than it was when the Evangelical 
Review was started. This is chiefly owing to the very large 
accessions to the Church from abroad, and the political 
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changes which have taken place in our country. We have 
divisions now caused by the late civil war, divisions growing 
out of difference of language and nationality, as well as from 
difference in doctrinal views and usages. Whilst some of 
these diversities may be the result of human weakness and 
error, and ought not to exist, others are altogether beyond 
human control, and it is more than idle to lament their ex- 
istence. They belong to the providential government of God, 
and it is the part of wise men to recognize the fact of these 
diversities, and to do what they can to prevent unpleasant 
jarrings and to promote harmony of feeling and action. 

When the Review was first established, the only union of 
Lutheran Synods in one general body, was that of the Gen- 
eral Synod. Some of the larger distriet Synods were not even 
in existence at that time. Now we have, in addition to the 
General Synod, the General Synod of North America, the 
General Council, with a number of the largest Synods not in 
connection with any of these bodies, Notwithstanding the 
transition from German to English, and the rapid growth of 
the use of English in our churches, so great have been the 
additions from foreign countries, that the English then had, 
probably, greater relative prevalence in the Church than it has 
now. Thus far, all efforts to unite the entire Lutheran ele- 
ment in this country, in one organized body, have proved a 
failure, and such a consummation still remains only as an ob- 
ject of hope and expectation in the future. Every genuine 
lover of his Church must earnestly desire to see the evils re- 
sulting from our divided condition removed, and all parts of 
the Church laboring harmoniously in the one great cause of 
evangelizing the world. 

With these divisions, and divergencies from various causes, 
it would seem almost hopeless to expect that any Review that 
may be published, will give entire satisfaction to all parties, 
or secure the cordial and generous support of all. However 
much this may be desired, it is almost too much to expect in 
the present condition of the Church. “And yet for each party 
in the Church, to attempt to sustain a Review of its own 
would be the certain failure of most, if not all of them. 
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Such a ruinous course ought not to be adopted. Something 
better than this surely can be accomplished. 

Whilst it may not be practicable to publish a Review sat- 
isfactory to all portions of the Lutheran Church, it is believed 
that one may be published that will so far give satisfaction 
as to secure the countenance and support of many in all see- 
tions, and of all parties, and be the means of accomplishing 
great good to the Church. The liberal minded may make it 
the medium of communication, and thus all parties may in 
some degree be reached, and different portions of the Church 
learn to know each other better. It isa simple question, 
whether those who desire such a Review, and such a medium 
for the interchange of views, will unite in its support, and 
aid in its circulation, 

With such views as to what may, and ought to be, accom- 
plished, the position and aims of the Quarterly Review may 
be more distinctly stated. 

1. It is designed to bea Review for the Evangelical Luth- 
eran Church. By this, it is not meant that it will be narrow 
or exclusive, ignoring other Churches, or shutting them out 
from any place in its pages, but simply that it will be devoted 
to the interests of the Lutheran Churech—and of the whole 
Lutheran Church. Other denominations have their Reviews, 
devoted chiefly, though not in any narrow sense, to their own 
interests. This is naturaland proper. Our Review proposes 
to act on the same principle. Liberal and courteous towards 
all evangelical Churches, it will yet seek expressly to pro- 
mote the welfare of the denomination whose name it bears: 

There is not much in a name, and yet the name has been 
deliberately and purposely chosen with this view. Starting 
with the simple name, “Zvangelical Review;’ and changed by 
Prof, Stoever in 1863, to that of “Evangelical Quarterly Re- 
view,” it is now changed again, to express more definitely and 
fully its ecclesiastical connection and mission, into that of 
“QUARTERLY REVIEW OF THE EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CuUROH.” 
Whilst not aiming to be less liberal than heretofore, it will 
not be ashamed of the name of Lutheran, and will be neste 
the less reapected, on that account, by other denominations. 
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It will seek to pursue the same liberal policy that charac- 
terized the Evangelical Review from the beginning. In its 
opening article that Review said, “We propose to give all 
parts of the Church an opportunity of exhibiting their senti- 
ments.” It reiterated the declaration, “We desire to culti- 
vate a Lutheran Theology and Literature in the English Lan- 
guage, and the Review is open to all who can instruct and 
edify the public, for whom we labor, by articles of a suitable 
character in any department of our work. We know nosect 
or party in the Church. We give our own opinions in our 
contributions, and are willing that the representatives of 
every theological tendency in the Church, should do the same 
thing, provided, only, that they do it in a manner consistent 
with the character of such a work.” All this is most cordi- 
ally endorsed by the Quarterly Review of the Evangelical Luth- 
eran Church, as it enters upon its work; and to avoid all 
misapprehension on this point, it wishes it to be distinctly 
understood, that its pages will be freely and fairly open to all 
portions of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, that may be 
disposed or willing to accept the offer. If it is not a Review 
for the whole Lutheran Church in the United States, it will 
not be by any intentional fault of its own commission. 

2. At the same time the position of the editors must be 
distinctly understood. They stand unequivocally on the 
basis of the General Synod. They could not do otherwise. 
Having spent their whole ministerial lives, thus far, in the 
General Synod, occupying positions of trust and responsi- 
bility im that relation, they would be recreant to plighted 
faith and duty, as well as to their deepest and most earnest 
convictions, if they were to profess or essay anything differ- 
ent. It wotld be a mistaken liberality for them to pretend 
to regard all distinctions in the Lutheran Church with in- 
difference, or to be alike pleased with every phase of doctrine 
and practice. Whilst desiring to cherish and to exercise the 
broadest charity, they cannot, and would not, be understood 
as professing to yield their own convictions of truth and 
duty. 

It is not supposed that any -saerifice on their part, were 
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such a thing possible, would secure the confidence and re- 
spect of those who may honestly differ from them. Honest 
and fair men know how to respect an honest difference of 
opinion, and will have more regard for those who openly and 
candidly avow it, than for those, who either have no opinions 
of their own, or lack the courage to make them known. The 
editors must, therefore, be fairly understood as occupying the 
stand-point of the General Synod, and so far as they may 
have occasion to give utterance to their views, will not hesi- 
tate to maintain their theological and ecclesiastical position. 
This they hope to do in a courteous and Christian manner, 
and giving equal privileges to those who may differ from 
them. This seems to be the only honorable and candid 
course. 

3. But the position of the editors is not intended to inter- 
fere with the largest freedom of all parts of the Church. 
The Review will be open to all; not as a matter of courtesy, 
graciously extended, but as a right freely acknowledged. 
And it certainly need require no great stretch of condescen- 
sion to accept this offer. Other Reviews have furnished ex- 
amples of even wider liberality than is here proposed, and 
different denominations have united in making use of a com- 
mon medium. The Bibliotheca Sacra, that prince of Theo- 
logical Quarterlies, has been publishing a series of denomina- 
tional articles, in which each denomination is allowed to 
spéak for itself. If Presbyterians, Methodists; Baptists, 
Episcopalians, Congregationalists, Lutherans, Reformed, and 
evén Catholics, can speak through the same Journal, and be 
thus allowed to tell the world and each other what they be- 
lieve and how they act, surely the different members of the 
same Lutheran household can speak through some common 
medium, as the Quarterly Review of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church. The invitation to all is candid, frank, and cordial, 
and given without distinction as to Synodical or Theological 
‘peculiarities. 

4. The editors of the Review do not regard it as their spe- 
cial mission to unite thé diverse elements of the Lutheran 
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Church in the United States. But they do hope that it may 
serve in some sense as a bond of union, by bringing about a 
better understanding between different portions of the Church; 
smoothing down asperities in discussion, and gradually pro- 
ducing more harmony of feeling and unity of action. In 
accomplishing such a result free discussion is a most neces 
sary part. No forced, or merely mechanical union can be of 
great advantage or long continuance. A union, to be genuine 
and lasting, must be the result of agreement in view and 
feeling, or a mutual understanding between the parties 
eoncerned. 

Some are so eager, at times, for union, and so bitter with 
those who cannot fall in with their plans, that they are ready 
to decry and denounce them, and refuse to hold cordial fellow- 
ship with them, though of their own party. Such a zeal for 
union savors little of the charity “that never faileth,” that 
“suffereth long and is kind,” and which is the very “bond of 
perfectness.” A “more excellent way,” it is believed, would 
be a candid and full presentation of views, a calm discussion 
of the points about which there is difference of opinion, and 
the cultivation of friendly relations, until all come to see eye 
to eye, and can keep the unity of the spirit in the bonds of 
peace. 

It is very common just now to refer to the re-union of the’ 
Presbyterian Church, and point it out as an example of what 
Lutherans should do. But it is forgotten that there is a wide 
difference in the cases, and that the union referred to is be- 
tween only two branches of the Presbyterian Church, leaving 
those who have that name almost, if not altogether, as much 
divided still, as the Lutheran Church is to-day. These two 
branches of the Presbyterian Church had no difficulties grow- 
ing out of difference of language, section of the Union, mode 
of subscribing Confession, etc. They were essentially one, 
-and the union was the more easily effected. And in this 
work of union, which is not depreciated, the Reviews of the 
Presbyterian Church performed an important part. They 
freely discussed the question, and prepared the way for the 
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happy consummation. May not the Quarterly Review do 
something for our Lutheran Church in the same direction ? 

5. The Review will aim to develop the theology and litera- 
ture of the Church. In this country the Lutheran Church 
has done comparatively little to provide a literature for her 
children, and can boast of but few works that deserve, or 
hold, a prominent place in Theological Science. In the old 
world her achievements have eclipsed those of all other 
Churches. Germany, Protestant Germany, is in the van in 
nearly every department of theological study. The reasons 
for our being in the rear of other Churches in this country 
are obvious and need not be dwelt upon. But the time has 
fully come, when we should do something more to meet at 
least our own wants. By means of translations of the best 
works in German Theology, and of original productions, we 
must supply the needs of our own people. This must neces- 
sarily be a matter of time and of gradual development. We 
cannot expect at once to become a Church of distinguished 
writers and authors. Literature in any department is a mat- 
ter of culture and growth. 

By encouraging the disposition, and affording the opportu- 
nity, the Review will cultivate and improve the ability to 
write. Many, availing themselves of this medium, will be 
induced to write, who might otherwise never venture to appear 
before the public in print. The taste and habit will thus be 
formed and cherished, and cannot but tell upon our Church 
literature and our culture asa people. Many of the very 
best productions of the American press are contributions to 
the various Reviews. It is not intended that the Review 
shall furnish exercise for unfledged beginners, to try their 
powers, and prepare for greater achievements, but all who 
possess the ability and talent for writing to edification, are 
invited to contribute to its pages. 

6. The interests of our Literary and Theological Institu- 
tions, of Beneficiary Education, Missions, and the work of 
practical Evangelization, will be urged in the Review. Asa 
Church, we have a great work to do in this land. God has 
given us a wide field to cultivate. To do our work requires, 
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especially at this time, the better education of our people, 
the training of more young men to preach the Gospel, an en- 
larged spirit of benevolence, and increased activity in all the 
ways of a living and practical Christianity. 

Doctrinal discussions may be needed. The morbid sensi- 
bility of many to all such discussions, is a sign of weakness, 
and not of strength, in Christian principle. But we need 
greater attention to matters of more pressing moment, and of 
greater practical importance. To cultivate the field God has 
given us, develop our resources, provide our people with the 
living ministry, build churches, establish Sunday Schools, 
publish and circulate a religious literature, turn the wilder- 
ness into a fruitful field, and make the waste places to bud 
and bloom, this is our great work, at this time, as a Church. 

qn seeking to further these ends, the Review will embrace 
a wide range of discussion. Anything bearing upon the in- 
terests of Religion, Morality, Science, Philosophy, Literature, 
Christian Civilization, or the general welfare of mankind, 
will come within its scope. Neither in the range of topics, 
nor in the length of discussion, is it intended to prescribe any 
narrow limits. Articles of any length, from four pages to 
the amplest allowable extent, will be admitted. A greater 
variety, in this respect, than is common in Theological Quar- 
terlies, will be aimed at, Short articles, as well as more 
elaborate discussions, will be welcome. It is believed that a 
great majority of readers would prefer, intermingled with 
the thorough and exhaustive treatment of some topics, a 
greater number of short and more interesting articles, and 
the conviction of this preference will not be disregarded. 

Enough has, perhaps, been said to indicate the position and 
aims of the Review. It is not the intention to weary with 
minute details, or to make extravagant promises that might 
not be fulfilled. Deeply conscious of the need of forbearance 
and charity on the part of our readers, confiding in an all- 
wise and over-ruling Providence, and hopeful of what may 
be accomplished by this instrumentality, we commend the 
Review to the generous support and efficient co-operation of 
all who love the Church, and to the favor of Him, whose 
blessing alone can insure true success and permanent good, 
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ARTICLE II. 
SYSTEMATIC BENEVOLENCE. 
By Rev. ©. A. Stork, A. M., Baltimore, Md. 


The attention of the Church, in this country at least, has, 
within the last ten or twenty years, been specially turned to 
the matter of system in her benevolent contributions. The sys- 
tematic methods introduced into the Church’s collections in con- 
sequence of this concentration of attention have had something 
of the air of novelty. They certainly are novel as compared 
with the time-honored custom of the modern Church in this 
respect. Indeed, the movement has been met, at times, with 
a feeling in many minds that, like all novelties, it ought to be 
held at arms’ length until well tried, and not embraced cordi- 
ally and finally till justified by experience. The Church 
does wisely to be shy of new expedients and strange customs. 
She has found often in her history that the new way is not 


_ necessarily a better way. 


But the element of system in obtaining benevolent contri- 
butions is nothing new. Paul’s directions to the Church at 
Corinth and to the Churches of Galatia “concerning the col- 
lection for the saints,” that “upon the first day of the week 
every one lay by him in store, as God hath prospered him, 
that there be no gatherings when he came,” is about as 
pointed a rebuke as could be well put into words, of the 
method of raising money so long practiced in the modern, and 
more especially, in the American Churches. “No gatherings 
when I come,” i. e., no special collections: why not? What 
affecting stories might not the Apostle relate of the suffer- 
ings of the saints in Judea in the time of the famine; what 
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influence in the Apostle’s presence ; what a fervor of benevo- 
lence might be aroused ; what tempests of sympathy ; what 
floods of tenderness let loose; and then what a collection. 
Why no gatherings when he came? No, “let every one lay 
by him in store,” in a systematic way, not under the pressure 
of special and exceptional excitements, but, “as God hath 
prospered him:” that is the Apostolic method. It is the 
method in substance that the ingenuity and practical enter- 
prise of the age have devised and adapted to the needs of our 
modern Churches. But it is nothing new. It needs no period 
of probation to test it by the results of experience. 

We are safe in following Paul in,his expedients and meth- 
ods, as well as in his doctrines and spirit. Still we may en- 
force his methods and show their consonance with the essen- 
tial spirit of the Gospel he was sent to preach. There is a 
divine constitution of Christianity that we may call organic, 
wonderful in the symmetry and co-ordination of all its sev- 
eral members. Every part and parcel of the faith ever deliv- 
ered to the saints, in its doctrines, graces, practice, is im- 
pressed with the same design. There are no duties or means 
of life added as after thoughts, or left remaining as merely 
temporary necessities, such as we see in the clumsy contri- 
vances of men. All is profitable for life and for growth. 
The giving of the Church is to fall in with the harmony of 
the whole, and be, not merely a necessary means of support, 
a mere outward necessity, but co-ordinated as an essential - 
function of life necessary to the perfection of the whole body. 
Paul calls it a grace: Synods and pastors of the modern 
Church seem to look upon it rather as a painful compulsion 
and bondage to be done away at last by the full emancipation 
of the millenial dawn. 

We will take the liberty, on the authority of Paul, of 
assuming it to be a grace, and discuss its exercise and devel- 
opment as such. 

Two great lines of motive to its cultivation open a way for 
us into the heart of the subject. In one direction we see the 
great needs of the Church and of the world calling for help. 
In another we see the life of the individual believer and the 
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training of the Church into Christian perfection demanding 
the exercise of this special grace. The Christian must give, 
to carry out the plan of his Master in the extension of his 
kingdom throughout the world. He must give, or the king- 
dom of Christ will crumble in his own soul. Let us follow 
these two lines of motive. 

What is the best method of giving for supporting the ex- 
ternal machinery of the Church in her aggressive work? The 
method of common practice hitherto has been that of special 
appeal for special objects as the urgency of any pressing wants 
has been pungently felt. The method has been that of alms- 
giving to clamorous beggars. A ragged, squalid, woe-begone 
creature tells his pitiful tale, and the sympathy of the mo- 
ment extorts the rash gift repented of almost as soon as given. 
A cause of christian enterprise in debt, crippled, shorn of 
strength, comes to our church door with its sorrowful, stirring 
tale and we give as to the beggar at our house door, with 
mingled feelings of sympathy, irritation at the importunity, 
and a secret self-complacency at our own generosity. 

Every such appeal and answer is disastrous in a two-fold 
way: it squanders the opportunity and it dries up the foun- 
tain of benevolence from which future supplies must flow. 
In every such special appeal, the harvest is gathered always 
from the few. Worse than that, the few who give are con- 
firmed in an unhealthy exercise of duty: they are taught to 
give spasmodically, and, therefore, feebly ; for all spasmodic, 
fitful action is in the end feeble and exhaustive. The Church 
is impoverished by their wasteful and unhealthy method. 

A scheme of Systematic Benevolence anticipates the wants 
of the Church in her several operations and prepares to meet 
them. It does not wait to be spurred by sympathetic ap- 
peals, or mechanically jogged by the day of stated collection. 
It says to all the membership “give.” Whatever the specific 
scheme adopted, an essential part of that scheme is that each 
must contribute, and contribute deliberately and regularly. 
Two elements of success are thus secured : 

1. The Church levies her revenue on all her population. The 
experience of all taxation in all governments is that large’ 
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revenues can be secured only by imposts and duties that reach 
all. The wealth of the Church as of the State is not in the 
hands of the few but of the many. The revenues of govern- 
ment come at last from the masses of the people; not from 
the millionaires, but from those of moderate means. The 
farcical experiment of paying the war debt by the voluntary 
contributions of the rich, that filled the papers and the pub- 
lic ear a few years ago and then exploded into mist, ought to 
be a lesson to the Church that expects to provide for the 
Lord’s treasury out of the coffers of her rich members. A 
scheme of benevolence systematic enough to include all the 
membership of the Church is the only hope of securing the 
means of extension. The dimes of the poor when all col- 
lected will be more than the dollars of the rich. 

2. The Church secures more from each that gives systematically. 
One law runs through all life and nature: what is to be done 
largely must be done gradually and regularly. When the 
experiment on the war debt was tried, Mr. Stewart astounded 
the country by his offer of millions; but Mr. Stewart’s in- 
come tax by the time the income tax is repealed, will be ten 
times the amount of his proffered gift. Mr. Stewart was a 
shrewd man. He who lays by him in store every first day in 
the week, or first day in the month, as God hath prospered 
him, will inevitably give more in the run of five or ten years 
than any amount of special pressure, personal pleading and 
sympathetic pumping, on the spur of the moment, can wring 
out of him. 

8. The capacity for benevolence in each soul is enlarged. It is 
u poor farmer that tills his land only for the next harvest. 

‘Much of our benevolent operation is of that sort: we kill the 
goose that lays the golden egg. Every healthy contribution 
ought to make the next giving easier and larger. It does. 
A systematic, deliberate giving leaves the soul unstrained and 
sweet. There is wisdom in the Apostle’s words, “God loveth 
a cheerful giver:” a cheerful giver not only performs his ac- 
tual gift with the love that goes with it, but he will give 
again, and again. The giver who has been warmed with 
eloquence, and poisoned with bad emulation, and cajoled with 
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flattery, and shamed by publicity, and stimulated by large 
doses of sympathy, like a man after a strong purgative dose, 
is very hard to move the next time. The stimulus of thought 
and principle and regularity in giving, is a stimulus that en- 
Marges the capacity of benevolence in a soul perpetually. 
Merely, then, financially it is better in the long run fora man 
to give ten cents a week regularly to the the cause of Christ, 
than once a year to be pumped, and entreated, and dra- 
gooned into giving ten dollars. There is danger that your 
spasmodic spring will run totally dry. 

But there is another avenue of approach to this subject. 
It is a way too little trodden. Iam afraid that it is a way 
that practically we do not much believe in. It is through 
our Lord’s maxim, “It is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive.” Giving as a means of grace and exercise of holiness 
to the soul, is disproportionately neglected in our teaching as 
ministers. It is a wrong to a man’s soul that he is allowed 
through any timidity or soft leniency on the part of his pas- 
tor, to slip by the duty of giving systematically. We have 
seen what Systematic Benevolence will do for the treasury of 
the Church ; let us look at what it can effect for the members 
of the Church. 

As our contributions, collections and benevolent operations 
are generally conducted, giving is often a real hindrance and 
source of evil to the members. It hurts a man’s soul to 
wheedle him into giving, or to shame him into giving, or to 
excite him into giving; but is it not true that much of the 
giving in our Churches is so effected? It is good to give: 
but it is not good to give from bad motives. The recoil on 
the soul is dangerous. Better never to give than after the 
gift to regret, and grow angry at your rashness, or to carry 
away the proud self-complacence of the Pharisee, who con- 
gratulated himself and his Maker that he paid tithes of all 
that he possessed. 

Now a Systematic Benevolence implies thought. By its 
very regularity and deliberation it takes the act of giving 
out of the domain of excited feelings and passion. It makes 
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the whole man give; his conscience, will and reason work 
together in the cool, healthy atmosphere of principle and con- 
scious consecration to God. Giving so practiced is a deep 
fountain of blessing to thesoul. It is Christ-like. Consider 
what it secures in the spiritual experience : ° 

1. Jt makes the benevolent spirit habitual. Goodness does not 
consist in flashes of impulse, struck out of a soul, like sparks 
out of flint and steel by sharp concussion and pungent strokes 
from without. It isa life, a fountain of life welling up in the 
soul. Unselfishness, the Christ-like temper, does not come by 
pathetic stories, sights of misery moving the sympathies, 
but by seriously providing to remove that misery. A man 
has some benevolence when he wipes his eyes after a tale of 
distress and pulls out his purse; but that wears out after 
awhile. Besides it is too infrequent, too impulsive, too much 
of an external show. But to think of others, to put by 
habitually, to sacrifice, to give deliberately week after week 
for others—that is to grow into the principle, the very life of 
Christ. It is slow, but it issure. It affords to the soul, 
what our daily walking and working furnish to the body, the 
means of growing into strength and use. 

2. It teaches self-denial and fore-thought in the exercise of re- 
ligion. It is no cross-bearing to be borne away in the tide of 
a general sympathy, to indulge the strong sense of sympathy 
at the pungent prick of pathos, to let loose our sensibilities 
in the impulse of giving. It is only a higher kind of self- 
indulgence. The tide of sympathetic feeling ebbs, the tears 
dry up, the vivid picture of need fades out ; then come the 
after thought, the regret, and the revulsion. In reality it has 
cost the man nothing that he indulged his spasmodic impulse. 
He has known the dangerous luxury of indulging feeling, not 
the sweetness of sacrifice and self-denial for the sake of love. 
He looks back on his gift as the cost of a high spiritual ex- 
citement. He has been excited, not developed. Now con- 
sider the process of a systematic giving. First is thought: 
almost anything is good that will bring thought. Then are 
educed knowledge, deliberation, the exercise of looking at 
the needs of others. These are all wholesome. Then comes 
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the counting of the cost: this comes inevitably in the cool- 
ness of the deliberate act ; then the decision, the assumption 
deliberately of the sacrifice, the giving up of so much. Itis 
an act of spiritual effort, a motion after the footsteps of 
Christ. Now this is done again and again. as the time re- 
curs. It is true spiritual exercise. The power of it is, that 
it is a real act done for Christ. Most giving, done without 
system, is not an act of the man himself. He is plead with, 
pushed at, wrought upon by pride, shame, emulation, sympa- 
thy, and his act is no real spiritual exertion, but something 
put upon him. It is a good deal to get a man to put out his 
withered hand. He does it at every giving done sys- 
tematically. 

8. It kills the sense of patronage and self-complacence that com- 
monly infests the giving of the Church. We destroy all the bless- 
edness of giving, to the mass of believers, when we make them 
feel, or allow them to feel that Christ, or his Church come to 
them as beggars. Of course if the occasion, and the specially 
affecting and effective circumstances of the particular case 
are to be the means of getting the money out of the people, 
then the most must be made of these. As beggars whine 
and show their rags and sores to excite sympathy, so must 
the particular need make its pathetic impression; the pleader 
is compelled to be the suppliant ; he must humble himself, 
and exalt those he petitions and cajoles. Now, the petitioned 
and wrought upon man will, of course, feel the greatness of 
his condescension. When he gives, it will seem to him 
naturally a great goodness and high merit. The special, over- 
strained plea almost compels the liberal man to take the 
Pharisee’s place. This is a degradation to Christ. It isa 
humiliation to his Church. It is a grevious wrong that the 
giver’s gift should return upon himself only in an access of 
pride, and make him think more highly of himself than he 
ought to think. 

But we drop this system, or, rather, let us call it no-sys- 
tem. We expound the duty and privilege of giving. We 
lay the facts before the people, We lead them to thought. 
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We leave them to make the decision deliberately. The ever- 
recurring laying-by, the necessary thought, the deliberation, 
the exercise of the self-denial—these take the whole thing 
out of the range of personal influence; it is not the agent, 
the minister, the society that are put under obligation ; it is 
Christ and his kingdom that are present to the man. Who- 
ever has attended a church-consecration, a benevolent society 
anniversary, and calls to mind the humiliating scenes so of- 
ten enacted on such occasions—humiliating alike to Christ 
and to his people—will feel that to put such things forever 
away from the sight of our children and young brethren, is 
in itself a great gain to the dignity and purity of the Church, 
It ennobles men to act from principle, and the man who gives 
systematically and deliberately, has the benefit of such enfno- 
bling, It tends to degrade and enfeeble to play the part of 
condescending benefactor, and it is that part that too often, 
under the special-occasion scheme of benevolence, the Chris- 
tian giver has been called to play. 

It is not within the scope of this paper to point out any 
specific method of application of the general principles set 
forth and defended, It is enough if the attention of the 
readers of the Review be directed to the importance of this 
whole subject, and if any attempt to carry out the principle 
herein set forth be occasioned in the practice of any. 

Let it suffice in conclusion to point out what may be called 
the essential practical features of any true systematic plan of 
benevolence, such as shall effect the results designated in the 
preceding discussion as the proper outcome of a true exercise 
of this grace: 

1. The regular instruction of the people in the true nature 
and practice of this grace. 

2. The deliberate appropriation of some sufficient part of 
the believer’s possessions to the work of the Church. 

8. The regular recurrence of this appropriation, whether it 
be weekly, monthly—by subscription, collection, at home or 
in the church. 

The distinctive qualities of systematic benovelence, those 
that make it efficient financially and as a spirituy] discipline, 
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viz.: knowledge, deliberation, forethought, self-denial, regu- 
larity in practice, are distinguished from the contrasted fea- 
tures of what we may call the hap-hazard scheme of benevo- 
lence, viz.: feeling, impulse, rashness, indulgence of sensibil- 
ity, spasmodic efforts. 


ARTICLE IIL. 


THE HISTORY OF PROTESTANT THEOLOGY, ESPECIALLY 
IN GERMANY: DR. DORNER’S INTRODUCTION TO HIS 
HISTORY OF PROTESTANT THEOLOGY. 


Translated by S. Sprecuer, D. D, President of Wittenberg College, 
Springfield, Ohio. 

A history of Protestant theology in Germany pre-supposes 
that Protestantism is a quantity having, in some way, inher- 
ent unity; and that it is not held together merely by the 
uniformity of the place of its exhibition. Otherwise we 
could not, with propriety, attempt a life-history of it. Nor 
could our undertaking be justified, if it were, as many think, 
only « phenomenon of something else,—only, for example, 
the negative side of Roman Catholicism, and thus for its own 
being, always pre-suppssing the existence of that against 
which it contended. It is not simply a protest, ordained by 
a higher hand, to accompany the Romish Church, for effectual 
warning, or purification, or even for chastisement. “It has its 
own inherent principle of life. It is a peculiar Christian 
formation, distinct from the Romish and Greek Catholic 
Churches, as also from the sects. The point of investigation, 
here, is not whether it and Roman Catholicism differ from 
each other, as kinds or stages, in the apprehension of Chris- 
tianity. In the former case, the difference would lead us 
back to a variety of religious individuality, which, whether 
it appear in national grouping, or in single individuals, bas an 
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inner right to self-preservation and continuance. In the lat- 
ter case, the higher stage would have to preserve, fully, the 
good of the lower, as, on the other hand, the lower would 
generally be obliged to pass over into the higher. Perhaps, 
neither of the two is exactly the case; perhaps, Protestant- 
ism, though conscious of representing a higher stage of the 
religious spirit, has, nevertheless, only a partial right to be 
regarded as its completeness; inasmuch as though a higher 
stage, and, consequently, one for which all Christendom 
should strive, it yet represents it in an individual way, so 
that, perhaps, upon the same stage, other froms of the Chris- 
tian spirit may be developed,—Christian qualities, which now 
hid, perhaps, under masses of dross in other Churches, may, 
one day, break forth, when that which perverts shall have 
been removed, and the evangelical stage of life attained. 
And this will then, also, be for the benefit of the Protestant 
Church, which now, indeed, is preserved from certain dangers 
by Roman Catholicism.as a warning example, but which is 
also easily, though unwillingly driven into a certain one-sid- 
edness. Yea, by the presence of the Roman Catholic Church, 
within whose sphere it must dread, in any way, to come, it 
is hindered in free development from itself; that is, in rela- 
tion to the positive in Christianty, or that side of it, which 
is supposed to lie nearest to Catholism. Amid such various 
indivualities of the evangelical stage, we can scarcely speak 
of a plurality of evangelical churches; for each healthy in- 
dividuality stands, not in a relation of exclusiveness toward 
others, so far as their true nature is concerned, but in a posi- 
tion of recognition and love, that is, of giving and taking ; 
in one word, in the relation of a member to the whole and to 
the other parts. 

Protestantism does, indeed, seek its final establishment in 
the nature of Christianity as it has been authentically trans- 
mitted to us in the Sacred Scriptures. But it dare not with- 
draw itself from the task of justifying historically its separ- 
ate existence and peculiar nature ; that is, to show, in histor- 
ical view, that the necessity of its appearance, in a negative 
und positive relation, had come, that it appeared in the full- 
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ness of time, and that it still maintains an indispensable posi- 
tion in Christendom. 

That Protestantism is not a chaos of tendencies, of every 
possible kind ; not a confused mass of accidental opinion, de- 
pendent upon the position against which it is constantly pro- 
testing, but that it is, on the other hand, notwithstanding its 
numerous inner differences, conceivable as a quantity pos- 
sessed of inner unity, and capable of being reduced to a sin- 
gle principle ; this can only, indeed, first fully appear from an 
historical exhibition of Protestant theology. Preliminarily 
it may suffice to call to mind that the name Protestantism 
has, in the European family of nations, since the sixteenth 
century, designated the entire descent of the Reformation, 
and that it embraces all those who are rooted in the soil of 
the Reformation. More immediately, indeed, the Protest- 
ants have derived their name from that Diet at Spires (1529), 
where (against the evangelical princes who had, upon the 
ground of rights established by earlier Diets, begun to carry 
on the work of reformation, according to the Word of God, 
in their countries) a counter-reformation was designed to be 
introduced by the majority of the princes under the patron- 
age of the emperor. Against this attempt, the evangelical 
princes based the justification of their cause upon the good 
ground of their German and Christian rights and duties, not 
upon the basis of anarchical arbitariness or lust of license. 
They wished to protect evangelical freedom, to allow no hu- 
man mediation to separate between believers and Christ ; 
but they wished also to have freedom bound by evangelical 
truth and love, and by the regulations which flow from 
them. Those who thus stood and spoke at Spires, were de- 
nominated protesting or protestant princes of the empire. 
And from this point where the Reformation, for the first 
time, stood forth as a self-conscious and compact historical 
phenomenon (as in the year after, at Augsburg, it attained to 
a definite and comprehensive confession before the emperor 
and the empire—a confession conservative of the whole of 
the common Christianity) did this name go out over the pro- 
testant countries where it dropped its relations to the German 
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civil matters, but retained the genuine spirit of the free, open 
attestation of scriptural, evangelical truth against its perver- 
sions. Therefore, we must not permit ourselves to be de- 
prived of, or disgusted with this name of honor which our 
fore-fathers have gained and borne with martyr-courage; in- 
asmuch as it is only necessary to maintain it in its historical 
significance, in order to see that this protest against wrong 
and error had its root and power in the positive truth, and in 
the augmentation of the kingdom of God, and thereby also 
in the well-being of the fatherland. 

The great Reformation-work—whose fruit is the historical 
quantity designated by the name of Protestantism, the forma- 
tion of an evangelical Christendom or ecclesiastical associa- 
tion along-side of the Greek and Roman Catholicism—did 
now, indeed, come forth, in many acts; but it still had its 
unity, not simply through the essential coetaneousness and 
affinity of the nations which constituted the theatre of it. 
Nor was this unity produced merely by the guiding and ex- 
emplary position of one country, or one person. 

Eminent as was the position of Germany, Wittenberg, Lu- 
ther, Calvin, yet essentially similar, inner motives and im- 
pulses guided the reform-movement in many countries of 
Christian Europe—motives and impulses which were, not- 
withstanding, in a great measure, independent of each other. 
It is not the work of single individuals. The most influen- 
tial reformers desired only to be organs for the work of God 
in their appointed place, and they were elevated without any 
plans of reform, by faithfulness in little things, almost against 
their will, and always against their expectations, to the most 
far-reaching thoughts of reform. It was one universal, di- 
vine thought which was to be carried out far beyond the 
thoughts of men. The Christian Church was to ascend to a 
hew stage in the appropriation of salvation, and the develop- 
ment of Christianity. This one divine thought is, therefore, 
notwithstanding the manifold differences and divisions in 
Protestantism, the power which holds together all those who 
are truly incorporated with the great reform-movement of the 
sixteenth century. It causes them to constitute, in the midst 
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of the rest of Christendom, a family of like type, whose an- 
cestral seat is the German people. 

Protestantism does, indeed, by this confess itself, before- 
hand, as a special, particular phenomenon within the mass of 
Christendom. But though, thus far, it has been especially 
the Germanic race, with its various nations; to which was 
entrusted the task of the Reformation, and the world-histori- 
cal labor which is to make its work continue and bear fruit, 
yet it does, by no means, follow from this that it confesses 
itself as simply a many-limbed part of the Church, a frag- 
ment of Christian truth, or that it must, or would exclude 
from itself any one thing, which can maintain itself as truly 
Christian. It desires thé entire Christian truth, even though 
it may have succeeded as little as any other in the course of 
history, in the perfect appropriation of it. But what it would 
represent, as its already attained profession, is a new aspect 
of the entire Christian truth, a more perfect appropriation of 
it, in thinking, feeling and willing, namely, the personal ap- 
propriation of the truth, having discovered that Christianity, 
according to its innermost tendency, is chiefly concerned with 
this. Its particular appearance is not the result of choice. 
This has been thrust upon it from without, nor does its re- 
moval depend entirely upon itself. It must, therefore, not- 
withstanding this, claim that the essence of that which it 
represents, is designed for all, and that all are designed for it: 
for this essence which is common in Christianity (which et- 
joys also outward universality or catholicity) it has, in per- 
sonal application and direction. And thus, though it does 
not yet enjoy, it really has an inner right to universal reéog- 
nition in Christendom, and possesses, by this, at least, an 
inner catholicity. However much Of the transient may yet 
attach to its appearance, the evangelical stage, which consti- 
tutes its essence, Protestantism must maintain, as the univer- 
sal aim, as the common Christian task, if if would not aban- 
don itself. In comparison with the other two great Church- 
parties of Christendom, Protestantism will be satisfied, neither 
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with a mere intellectual appropriation of Christianity, whether’ 
it be by the speculative faculty, or the power of memory, or 
in the form of an inherited doctrine, nor simply with a sub- 
jection of the will to a dogmatic, or even practical ecclesias- 
tical law. To it, Christianity is power, light and life, which 
is to be appropriated and wrought out by the totality of the 
person, in a believing mind. And it lives in the confidence, 
that by this, the Church of Christ has begun to attain that 
higher stage, which, in a normal way, had to be intro- 
duced. It consequently cannot properly be called the cause 
of the Occidental church-division. As the higher stage is 
higher only in so faras it has, within itself, room for that 
which is true and sound in the earlier stages; and, as the 
earlier stages, have in them the germs, which in it grow to 
unfolding, the earlier stage cannot exclude itself from the 
essence of Protestantism without wronging itself and injur- 
ing the germs of its own future. 

It cannot be the task of science, and would but little ac- 
cord with the dignity of history, to subserve confessional 
pride and human ambition. But it is eminently proper to 
preserve a lively and grateful consciousness of God’s acts to- 
ward our people, in order that we may become the more will- 
ing and skillful instruments, for the designs of God, with our 
evangelical Church, in reference to entire Christendom on 
earth. The countries of the Reformation are the theater of 
the greatest work of God, which, since the days of the Apos- 
tles, has transpired in the innermost domain of the spirit, and 
of religion. It is a work upon the blessed fruits of which 
many generations and nations have feasted. Especially was 
our German fatherland the foremost place of this divine work, 
and the Reformation, with its salutary, enlivening and con- 
servative powers, has become a benefit to the whole people, 
even to that part, which has thus far, stood in a relation of 
opposition, seeking to enjoy the fruits, without adopting the 
tree which bears them. 

The new light, which in the sixteenth century arose, in 
harmony with primitive Christianity, upon the way to the 
true peace and salvation of the soul, cast its rays, in an un- 
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expected way, upon all Christian doctrines, and unlocked an 
entire new world of ideas and knowledges; but, at the same 
time, it originated, also, an entire range of new problems, 
which had their unity in this, that it was necessary, from the 
newly-gained stand-point, to lay hold of things everywhere in 
their central point, and, in thinking as in acting, to place 
them in the light of one great system. Forevery more deeply 
penetrating movement of spirits shortens the distance between 
outwardly separated spheres, and brings to light the inner 
connection—the unity in their root—of otherwise discon- 
nected things. It could not but happen that, very often, the 
solution of these problems, extending as they did, to the entire 
mass of the moral, religious, theoretical and practical life of 
the individual and of society, of heaven and earth, would termi- 
nate very differently and antagonistically, and this has present- 
ed, to shallow reflection, the suspicion that the effect of Protest- 
antism was chaos and dissolution of all unity. But, wherever 
the Protestant principle yet remained and operated, “there the 
impinging of the spirits upon one another,” and the breaking 
of insufficient forms, by the blows of the contest, tended to 
bring to light that precious, pure gold of truth, which is 
richly adapted to the whole. Where, however, men broke 
with the Protestant principle, and availed themselves only of 
the formal liberation of spirits through the Reformation, 
there, indeed, is no longer a life-history of the Protestant 
Church and theology to be seen, but only a history of its 
sufferings. For the Protestant Church is as little responsible 
as is the Romish Church, yea, less responsible than it, for the 
appearance of Voltairianism, or for that of the degenerate 
Humanism of Italy. But, in the end, even those phenomena, 
which cannot be regarded as positive forces or developments 
of the principle, and which do not operate in the way of puri- 
fication, must yet stand, as great doctrinal monuments, and 
exhibit the final impractibility of the erroneous ways which 
depart from evangelical truth. 

But it is impossible to set in correct light the historical 
movement of evangelical theology, or to understand it, in its 
outgoing and end, unless we have gained, first of all, an im- 
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age, true to life, of the Reformation and its struggle. For 
that which the creative period of the Reformation, with 
original power, exhibited more in fundamental thoughts, clear 
and ripe, than in development, completed and provided,—for 
that the seventeenth century brings the enclosure, and the 
formal, logical analysis, but the eighteenth, the negative, 
critical solution, while the nineteenth, more conscious than 
any preceding time, of things in their principle, is exerting 
itself to master the principle, in its fruitfulness and power, 
and to carry forward the analysis to synthesis in a new and 
higher form. 

We will, therefore, by way of introduction, contemplate, 
first of all, the hidden work of the preparation of the way of 
the Reformation, and, therein, seek out the silent, construct- 
ing hand, which in divine reticence, as yet held secret what 
it designed to do, until after the most manifold processes of 
purifyings, separations and assimilations, the reformatory 
principle was inwardly ripened, and now, with victorious 
power burst its teguments. We shall see how then the puri- 
fying fountains which were collecting, in all places, here and 
there, but especially from the salutary spring at Wittenberg, 
mightily streamed forth, in order to pour a new life over 
Germany, yea, over a great part of Christian humanity. 
There is not merely something remarkable, but something 
typical, and worthy of imitation, in the way and manner, in 
which the reformatory principle prepared its place in the 
souls of the reformers, gradually overpowering them and 
qualifying them to be its bearers and defenders. How they, 
in the beginning, did not suspect its boundless content, 
much less hold themselves worthy to haye such great things 
wrought through them, but how also their godly, believing 
mind became strong through the acknowledged and appre- 
hended truth, and their humility, at first timid, yea, trem- 
bling, culminated in that manly courage which forgets itself 
and its own weakness, in the cause of God, and wishes to 
sacrifice itself to it. We do not forget, that no single man, 
no single nation entirely clothes itself with Christianity ; 
that much more everything, individual and national, is sub- 
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jeet to a certain one-sidedness. But it is not, therefore, the 
less proper to esteem highly the common inheritance of the 
evangelical Church of the Reformation-period, that which 
our forefathers desired, did and suffered, in order to gain what 
they regarded as the treasure of their hearts and the refuge 
of the German nation as well as of their posterity, constant- 
ly to refresh the consciousness of their worthiness, to preserve 
the good acquired by them, the inexpressibly precious good 
which the Greek and Roman confession dispenses with, but 
needs, faithfully to preserve it in true remembrance for our- 
selves, and'thereby, also, to guard it for all Christendom. 
Evangelical truth is, however, not a dead treasure, but a 
living fructifying principle. This is manifest, also, upon the 
whole, from the confession and effort of the evangelical 
Church, in its history of more than three hundred years, It 
will be our duty, in the following books, to exhibit this fruit- 
fulness of the Protestant principle, and its extension to the 
various spheres of life, in labor and contest, in order, that 
we may gain a clear view of the riches of Christianity which 
are exhibited upon the evangelical stage of its appropriation. 
Outside of Germany, especially, the Reformed countries have, 
upon the whole, thus far, sought to set forth the Protestant 
principle more according to its realistic side—that of practi- 
cal ethical life: Germany has, thus far, grasped more the ideal 
side of Protestantism, and, in addition to Cultus, has exhib- 
ited the Protestant world-view, more speculatively, scientifi- 
cally. It may be owing to this, that Protestantism, as a reli- 
gious principle, has also, here, appeared more deeply and 
purely as a religious world-moving power, and that it has, 
here, brought true freedom and authority, more thoroughly, to 
religious union. Moreover, as the inner world of the spirit 
has, here, more independently and richly developed itself, this 
is the seal of Protestant theology, and has been, with constantly 
increasing preponderance, down to the very latest times. 
There is, indeed, no branch of the Protestant—joint Church— 
among the various nations, this side and beyond the Channel 
and the Belts, yea, even the Atlantic ocean,—which must not 
acknowledge that the power of scientific Protestantism, in ex- 
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egetical, historical systematic theology, has its seal in Ger- 
many. But, while we are conscious that this gift is chara- 
teristic of the German spirit, that the history of German 
Protestant theology has, upon the whole, more universal sig- 
nificance for Protestantism, it becomes us to connect with 
this the acknowledgment of our weakness and deficiency, in 
comparison with other countries, so far as the operation of the 
practical, ethical power of the Protestant principle is concern- 
ed, a want and an imperfection which are not entirely removed 
even by that ethical, religious tendency which pervades the 
modern theology, by which it has been led to acknowledge 
this want, as also to find the inner transition, from the life 
of thought to the entire world of practice. All the excellen- 
cies and advantages, rooted in the evangelical principle, and 
exhibited in the various territories of Evangelical Christian- 
ity, are calculated, from their peculiar foundations, for ex- 
change and appropriation, and must, therefore, be the sub- 
jects of mutual contemplation. But this contemplation 
passes beyond the limits of our task, which is the history, 
not of the Protestant Church, but of its theology. 

On the other hand, the evangelical party are bound to ex- 
hibit the proof of this claim which we have above, in general, 
indicated. It will contribute, essentially, to the clearness 
and certainty of the religious and ecclesiastical, as well as 
the theological self-consciousness of evangelical Christians, 
if it shall be, historically, shown, that Protestantism, as an 
animated, comprehensive quantity, is, in reference to its ori- 
gin and progress, a well justified, Christian, and A/storically 
established phenomenon, maintaining itself in good Christian 
conscience ; that it has, further, thus far, in the midst of all 
its movements and its antagonisms, still preserved the con- 
tinuity of an historical and growing quantity; that it has, 
finally, its own clearly ascertainable tasks and objects which, 
originally, were committed only to it, but which it has not 
for itself alone, but also for entire Christendom. 

+ * * * * * * 

One difficulty in the way of exhibiting Protestant theology 
according to the above-mentioned compass, as a united quanti- 
ty, is the difference of the two evangelical confessions which 
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have gained footing also in Germany. If we look at the mat- 
ter in the general, and in Germany more particularly, where it 
must be contemplated aside from the Grecian Orient, Roman 
Catholicism and Protestantism are so divided, in Europe and 
America, that Protestantism, in general, occupies the North 
of Europe, and America, likewise, also, the North of Ger- 
many, but Romanism the South. The difference between 
the Lutheran and Reformed Confessions, on the other hand, 
makes a cross division. We see, upon the theatre of the 
general evangelical Church, a preponderance of the Reformed 
in the West, from Scotland, England, Holland and France to 
Switzerland, and a preponderance of the Lutheran in the 
East ; from the South, in Wurtemberg and Bavaria, through 
middle and North Germany, to Denmark, Sweden, Norway 
and the Russian Baltic provinces. To the Reformed West 
belongs also, with overwhelming preponderance, North Amer- 
ica. Among the two principal Protestant groups, there 
are also uniting members of various kinds; outside of Ger- 
many, in Hungary, where the two evangelical Confessions 
possess about equal weight, as also in Alsace. Moreover, the 
Reformed Switzerland, through nationality and intercourse, 
on the one hand, and the Anglican Church, through its man- 
ifold Lutheranizing method, on the other, form an inner 
bond between the two evangelical Confessions. But most of 
all are there such uniting members between the two Churches 
in Germany; thus Wurtemberg, from the Lutheran side, 
while the Reformed Church exists almost everywhere in Ger- 
many, with moderate feelings and inner friendliness to the 
Lutheran Confession ; so, in Baden and the Palatinate; so, 
in Hessia and the Rhine countries; so, in Westphalia and 
East Friesland. 

This state of things makes it possible, in the midst of due 
attention to its reciprocal relations to foreign countries, to 
present the history of Protestant theology in Germany in 
one view. The nations and races which have adopted the 
Reformation, especially in Germany, even where at a later 
day, they separated into two Confessions, and led a special 
life, yet bear, in consequence of the common point of de- 
parture of the one great Reform-movement, a certain family 
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type of a negative and positive kind, and have among them 
one rich, common endowment, in virtue of which the great 
Reform-work was in general effected. Consequently in the 
beginning, they appeared to themselves and to others, as one 
Church-party. It may be granted, that the differences, which 
afterwards distinctly and divisively appeared, were already 
germinally present from the beginning. But it is equally 
true, that the Lutheran and Reformed Confessions may be 
regarded as varied exhibitions of one and the same Protest- 
ant principle ; exhibitions in which it has begun to work out 
its power and fulness, and from which, when brought to in- 
terchange, it will derive great benefit for the whole. To this 
must be added, that even during their separate life, when the 
evangelical Confessions were accustomed to proceed in paral- 
lel lines, beside each other, they did yet, in the difficult 
points of their development, and in proportion to the impor- 
tance of these, very clearly betray their inner relation to 
each other, as one family type, whether it was more, in the 
form of opposition and antagonism, or more, in the way of 
harmony, and in the spirit of attempted understanding of 
each other. 

Still another difficulty in our undertaking arises, from the 
relation of theology tothe Church. There can be no history, 
unless there be, upon the whole, not simply movement, but 
movement which produces that which is new—an advance— 
and which, at the same time, is a development of that primi- 
tive germ, in which the original power of the matter was in- 
closed. But now it may be said, that the ecclesiastical doe- 
trinal conception was already established and defined in 1530, 
1580 and 1619; that, to the results of later theological labor, 
whatever excellencies they may contain, there has come no 
ecclesiastical sanctions; yea, that even the very forms, by 
which the old Church gave such sanctions, and by setting 
line-stones, secured the attained advancement of the common 
ecclesiastical conviction, are, for the most part, wanting in 
the evangelical Church. In addition to this, the later theolo- 
gical movements, especially from the eighteenth century on- 
ward, depart so widely from each other, as to make it diffi- 
cult to hold fast the thread of ecclesiastical development. 
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But the proof that the thread has never been broken must 
be possible. How could the fact otherwise be explained, that 
the evangelical Church of the nineteenth century is, again,so 
vividly conscious of its connection with the Reformation, 
not only where there is attempted an artificial, yea, we 
might say, an improvisate, retrogressive movement to the Re- 
formation period, but, also where the never-dead but newly 
revived recollection has again inwardly and firmly united 
the spirit, organically and vitally, with the Reformation ? 

It will be necessary, therefore, to cognize the connection, 
which even the eighteenth century unconsciously had, in vari- 
ous ways, with the Reformation period, and to incorporate it 
into the whole of the history of the Protestant theology. 
But, then, no councils nor formal positive ecclesiastical defi- 
nition of the dogma will be necessary, in order to speak of 
the development of the doctrinal conception. The first three 
hundred years of the Christian Church (to which the first 
three of the Protestant Church have so much resemblance) 
prove the contrary of this, for, then, without cecumenical 
synods, the dogmatic progress was, for hundreds of years, as 
rapid as it was secure and continuous. Nowhere was the 
dogma made, or even acknowledged as truth, through the 
force of ecclesiastical sanction, in juridical, ecclesiastically 
justified form; but, on the contrary, it fixed itself in the 
common faith, by the power of its own content. Even now 
the sanctioning establishment professes to add nothing to the 
truth, but to seek only to secure its value by the form of out- 
ward authority. But it is precisely this last, which has little 
importance for the evangelical Church, as it acknowledges no 
infallibility of ecclesiastical authority. If the attained ad- 
vancement seems to be less securely established for it, there is 
the more free, actual appropriation of the truth, which, 
wherever it has free play, as in the evangelical Church, will 
show its power to mold and bind the spirit by its inner au- 
thority, without, in addition to the truth, chaining it also to 
apparent, but erroneous progress, and making the missteps of 
the past a binding inheritance, a sacred inherited evil, with- 
out beneficium inventarii. 
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We cannot, therefore, adduce any declaration of an eccle- 
siastical tribunal for that which has been attained since the 
days of symbolical definition, much less can we adduce this, 
as a proof of it. But these outward proofs of evangelical 
truth are as unnecessary.as they are unattainable. We do 
not despise outward authorities, but everything depends upon 
this, that we apprehend, clearly and firmly, the Protestant 
principle in its purity, and handle it as the determining, 
judging; and relatively, also, as the excluding and refuting 
principle. 

Finally, in order that the view may not be disturbed and 
perverted by the rich materials of the individual sciences of 
Protestant theology and their productions, it will be neces- 
sary, so to relate the life-history of Protestant theology, that 
it may be, at the same time and above all, the history of the 
Protestant prineiple. 


ARTICLE IV. 


SOCRATES AND ARNOLD OR THE ANCIENT AND MODERN 
TEACHER. 


By Rev. T. H. Rostxson, D. D., Harrisburg, Pa. 


Our subject calls for facts rather than for personal opinions; 
the writer may, therefore, conceal himself behind the person- 
ages whom he presents. 

Socrates and Arnold! We shall not compare the men, for, 
high as the latter stands in his sphere as an educator, it is 
confessed by all, that, taking the full measure of the men, 
the ancient towers far above the modern. 

Socrates was one of those few men of genius, so largely 
endowed with all the properties of a great manhood, that 
they can do almost anything, and do it well. They are the 
masters of all trades. Everything about him is remarkable, 
personal appearance, moral physiognomy, position, aims, 
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method, life and death. So grandly did nature pour forth 
her treasure upon him, that there-were in him materials 
enough to form several uncommon men, all of whom should 
be head and shoulders above the generation. The greatest of 
his successors down to the present age, have been proud to 
call him master, and happy to tread in his footsteps. As the 
myriad-minded Shakespeare finds his admirers in every age, 
and his pupils among all people, the transcendental German, 
the versatile French, and the practical common-sense of his 
own English-speaking race, so Socrates commends himself to 
every class of minds. 

He was born B. C. 469, the son of Sophroniscus and Phae- 
narete, poor parents from whom he received but an ordinary 
education. His father was a sculptor, and, entering early 
his father’s shop, he, too, learned the art, and is said to have 
become a workman of taste and skill. A group of Graces 
was exhibited for centuries at the Acropolis, which tradition 
attributed to his chisel. He, however, early relinquished the 
art and became a soldier, performing military service in three 
battles, and distinguishing himself in each. He surpassed 
most men in courage, physical endurance and the virtues of 
the camp and the field. Various anecdotes are related con- 
cerning his conduct during these campaigns. “On one oceca- 
sion,” Plato tells us, “he stood before the camp for four and 
twenty hours, on the same spot, wrapt in meditation, and, as 
he seemed not to be able to unravel the subject of his thought, 
he stood as if inquiring and discussing within himself.” He 
was, in his physical parts, a full-grown, complete man, a man, 
according to the testimony of his companions, quite prodi- 
gious and almost superhuman. 

Plato says of him: “We were fellow-soldiers and had our 
mess together. Socrates overcame not only me, but every 
one beside in the endurance of toils. None could sustain 
hunger like him. Healone seemed to enjoy our military fare, 
when we had plenty. No person ever saw him drunk. In 
the depth of an excessively rigid winter, he sustained, calm- 
ly, incredible hardships, and while none went out of their 
tents, or, if they went out, wrapt themselves up carefully 
and put fleeces under their feet, and bound their legs with 
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hairy skins, Socrates went out only with the same cloak on 
that he usually wore, and walked barefoot upon the ice, more 
easily than those who had sandalled themselves so delicately.” 

His bravery in battle is a theme for Plato’s highest eulo- 
gy- In bodily constitution, in natural temperament, in phy- 
sical strength and courage, nor less in moral courage and in 
mental powers and attainments, he seems to have been as 
near the standard of human perfection as any one of his race 
has ever attained. He was three-score years and ten before 
his unwearied frame gave way. 

He did not become a teacher until after had passed mid- 
dle life. Of the few events left on record, which filled up his 
life prior to that time, one was his marriage with Xantippe, 
who is represented by many of the ancient writers as a per- 
fect termagant, and whose name, in modern times, is synony- 
mous with shrew. It may be that the infirmities of this 
good woman have been greatly exaggerated, as well as the 
domestic squabbles, between herself and her lord. Yet the 
violence of her temper and the calmness of his, have become 
proverbial. He gives a playful explanation of his reason for 
the choice of such a woman, by saying, “Those who wish to 
become skilled in horsemanship select the most spirited 
horses ; after being able to bridle those, they believe they 
can bridle all others. Now as it is my wish to live and con- 
verse with men, I married this woman, being firmly con- 
vinced that, in case I should be able to endure her, I should 
be able to endure all others.” 

To know the man more fully, we must cast a glance at his 
public career. He shunned office among his fellow-men. In 
fact he was almost always in the minority, that is the oppo- 
sition. He was an Aristocrat when the Ultra Democracy 
ruled, and sought, regardless of justice, to level all things. 
He wasa Democrat, when the Aristocracy of the Thirty Tyr- 
ants filled Athens with the victims of oppression. He was a 
Conservative, when demagogues ruled. He was a Liberal, 
when law was made an instrument of injustice. He was a 
true “Higher-law” man, proclaiming, unceasingly, the su- 
premacy of justice and a brave, unflinching adherence to it, 
as both the highest virtue and the highest happiness of a 
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people. When, in private life, he refused to return a fugitive 
into slavery, and when he was elected to the Senate, he was 
not popular, because statesmanship, in his eyes, was to admin- 
ister equal and impartial justice to all men, at all hazards. 
His bravery as a Senator, even surpassed his bravery as a sol- 
dier, for he had the high moral courage which could brave 
not only death, but opinion. He could defy a tyrant, and he 
could as calmly defy a tyrannical mob. No clamors, no im- 
periousness of one, or of many, could move him to doa wrong. 
He says of himself, at a critical period, “The Government, 
although it was so powerful, did not frighten me into doing 
anything unjust.” 

He was no trained, public orator, yet he was admitted to 
be equal to the most powerful orators of his day in the mas- 
tery of audiences. When on trial for his life he declined to 
use the oration which the celebrated Lysias had prepared for 
him. His judges refused to let Plato speak in his behalf, 
and then he, without any premeditation, stood up, unmoved, 
unabashed, and made one of the most sublime utterances that 
ever fell from human lips. It hastened his martyrdom, but 
it secured for him an immortality among men. 

But his great vocation was that of a teacher, and to this 
we turn. This, he said tothe judges who condemned him to 
drink the fatal hemlock, was his mission. This God called 
him to. This he never forgot, never intermitted, never 
wearied of. He prosecuted it at home and abroad, in the 
army and in the city, in the private house and in the senate 
chamber, in the shop of the artisan and on the public street, 
by day and by night, to the end of life. No hostility could 
prevent him, no prospect of a martyr’s death could induce 
him, to cease his efforts to lead the young and the old, all 
classes and all ranks of his fellow citizens, to a knowledge of 
themselves, their nature, their mission and their various 
duties. 

Yet he was not a professional teacher. He neither asked 
nor received wages. He did not set himself up, and adver- 
tise for pupils. He disclaimed the title of teacher, and called 
neither man nor child his disciple. He wished no one to call 
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him by any name that assumed, that he was superior to other 
men. Socrates was his name, not Professor Socrates, nor Dr, 
Socrates, nor Socrates the Sage, nor Socrates the Philosopher, 
He had no building where he lectured, no desk at which he 
gave lessons. He did not so much as promise to teach any- 
body anything. He rather wondered that men would flock 
to him and that parents persisted in sending their sons to 
him. He would not forbid them to come, He was glad to 
see them, to talk with and question them, and to have them 
listen to his conversations with others, if they liked. They 
might stay by him as long as they chose, but they should not 
pay him for his company, nor for his talk. He would not be 
the slave of patrons. He would not hire out his mind and 
tongue for so much an hour, oraday. He taught at no fixed 
time nor place. He used no text-books. He read no lec- 
tures. He was the professor of no special science. He heard 
no recitations. Yet he had his method of teaching, to which 
we may turn our attention. The occasion of his abandonment 
of his hereditary occupation, and entrance upon the work of 
public instruction, was as follows: He had observed with much 
regret how the opinions of the Athenian youth were misled, 
and their principles and tastes corrupted, by a body of pro- 
fessional men, known as Sophists, who for money and re- 
nown engaged to enlighten all men. They were brilliant and 
learned, at least so far as the use of words was concerned, 
disputatious, and generally wealthy and powerful. They 
were the intellectual leaders of the age. They indulged in 
all manner of refined speculations upon nature and the origin 
of things. Around them flocked the rich and noble youth of 
every city they entered. They taught the art of disputation, 
and of false reasoning—‘making the worse appear the better 
reason.” 

Suddenly, there appeared among them a new and strange 
antagonist. He was a perfect contrast to themselves. They 
appeared in gorgeous flowing robes, and were followed by an 
eager crowd of listeners. He was poor and humbly clad, and 
the Sophists affected to treat him with contempt. They 
were dignified and stately and cultured. He was rude and 
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ungainly ini appearance, and uncouth in manners. He wan- 
dered about the streets of Athens, barefoot and absorbed in 
thought, sometimes standing for hours in the public places, 
fixed in thought, unconscious of all that was passing on 
around him. In external appearance, though a man of vig- 
orous and powerful frame, he was such an one as might well 
have tempted the wit and ridicule of the thoughtless. His 
nose was flat, his nostrils were wide and’ upturned, his lips 
were thick, his eye-balls projected, his figure was unwieldly. 
Ridicule had in him a target for her arrows. Every day 
he strolled into the market-place to talk with all whom he 
met. He simply converses—asks questions. He became an 
object of attention, and soon excited and enchained curiosity, 
fascinating the ears of those whom his personal appearance 
disgusted. He became known toall. He talked with all, 
with persons of both sexes, and every age, on all subjects 
connected with daily life; with duty and with happiness. 
Wherever he went, whomsoever he met, now in a saddler’s 
shop, now in the market, now meeting a merchant and now 
a child, sitting or walking, he talked and taught, giving les- 
sons on saddlery or statesmanship, on the rules of trade, the 
laws of mercantile life; or the duties of children: Men of 
State came to him to learn the art of government. An elec- 
tion draws from him a conversation on the duties of citizens 
and magistrates. He meets in the street a young and beauti- 
ful stranger, and struck with his intellectual countenance, he 
places his staff across his path, stops him, and by a few ques- 
tions binds forever to him the future historian Xenophon. 
Ata festival where wine is freely flowing, he discourses on tem-’ 
perance. To an atheist whom he accidentally meets he de- 
monstrates the being and providence of the gods: To a dis- 
obedient son he talks on filial duty, and to alienated brothers 
on the beauty of fraternal love. He humbles the conceited, 
encourages the diffident, overwhelms the profligate and licen- 
tious with shame, and bestows a deserved praise on the coura- 
geous and virtuous. Thus he went about talking everywhere, 
till the whole city was his school-room, and the old and the 
young, the rich and the poor, the learned and the ignorant 
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were his pupils. Especially did Socrates delight to meet mem 
who were renowned for wisdom, or any intellectual eminence, 
and question them. He was the declared questioner of all 
men. While he gained a great many friends and admirers, 
he also provoked a large number of personal enemies. 

The Sophists, among whom he has been most unjustly 
ranked, were especially hostile to him, nor he less to them. 
He never neglected an opportunity to meet and confute them. 
They had slighted and denied the truth. Truth was the one 
mistress of his soul. They dsserted her for wrong and for 
renown. He clung to her and adored her, in poverty. They 
professed to know and to teach all sciences. He only knew 
that he knew nothing, and all he hoped to do was to help his 
fellow-men learn a little, by pointing out to them their mis- 
takes. He gave nothing, he simply helped to bring ideas out 
of the souls of other men. He was, to use his own homely 
illustration, drawn from the occupation of his own wife, an 
accoucher of ideas. He had nothing to put into men’s minds. 

Socrates must have been a terrible antagonist to all people 
who believed they were wise because they could talk fluently. 
There were men of that class then, as now, the rapid and 
vapid talkers of the age, whose fulness of words is only to be 
compared to the leanness of their ideas. Socrates declared 
that, as for himself, he knew nothing. And when a man 
professed knowledge on any point, especially if he drew after 
him admiring crowds who called him wise, Socrates was sure 
to step up modestly through the crowd and, professing ignor- 
ance, ask to be taught. Charmed with so humble a listener, 
the teacher begins. Soon Socrates modestly interrogates 
him and gets his assent to some very plain and evident pro- 
position. Then he would draw his assent to a conclusion 
just as evident. Then, perhaps, another, and now he is lost. 
Socrates takes up his admissions, and with great power of 
logic, and a subtlety equal to that of the Sophists themselves, 
he weaves a web around this seemingly wise man, from which 
he cannot escape. He shows him to what monstrous conclu- 
sion his admissions lead him. The laughter of the bystand- 
ers proclaims his discomfiture, and he knows not whither to 
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turn, while the uncouth and imperturbably calm and appar- 
ently innocent Socrates stands before him as if he had done 
nothing to make him so ridiculous. Confused, ashamed, in- 
dignant at himself, and enraged at his strange antagonist, he 
flies from the spot. 

Socrates describes, in his amusing way, how he went to a 
number of persons, who were esteemed to be wise, and ex- 
amined them. First, he went to the politicians, then 
to some poets, then to artificers with the hope of gaining 
something from each. From the politicians he wanted to 
learn something about government, but came away, saying, 
“T am wiser than they, for neither of us know anything val- 
uable, but they, not knowing, fancy they do know, while I, 
not knowing, do not think that Ido know. In one small 
matter, therefore, I am wiser than they.” But he affronted 
them all, as he did also poets and artificers, by his rude way 
of demonstrating their ignorance, and many of them became 
his enemies. 

Thus Socrates went among men. He was always to be 
found when crowds were assembled, as on market days. He 
gave no lectures. He only talked, it mattered not with 
whom. He was the great questioner of his age. Many per- 
sons made it their habit to attend him in public. If he went 
into the market-place, into the gymnasia, or the publie 
schools, no matter where, they followed and surrounded him, 
to hear what he would say to men. He demanded money 
from no one for his services. And in that golden age of 
Grecian literature, when everybody was writing and publish- 
ing, Socrates, the best, the wisest, and the most thoughtful 
man living, wrote nothing, published nothing: Fame was to 
himan empty word. The immortality that many of his con- 
temporaries sought, perished with the books they wrote. 
Socrates simply conversed, talked, argued, defended truth 
and justice, assailed error and wrong, and moulded the 
lives of men, trying to make them humble, honest and 
true, and loving disciples have transmitted to us both’ 
his wisdom and a portrait of the man himself: 
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Such is the general picture of the ancient master. The 
sketches of the modern, Arnold of Rugby must be briefer. 

Thomas Arnold was really one of the great and good men 
of modern England, I may say, of modern times. For his 
fearless sincerity, his love of truth, his comprehensive and 
ever active humanity, he stands pre-eminent among modern 
worthies. 

He was born in 1795. His childhood was remarkable. At 
the early age of three years, he received from his father a present 
of Smollett’s History of England, as a reward for the accura- 
cy with which he had gone through the stories connected 
with the portraits and pictures of the successive reigns of 
England’s sovereigns, and at the same tender age, he used to 
sit at a table and arrange geographical cards, recognizing by 
their shape, at a glance, the different countries of a dissected 
map of England. Before he was seven years of age, he had 
written a little tragedy on Percy, Earl of Northumberland, 
accurate in language, orthography, blank-verse metre, and in 
the arrangement of the different acts and scenes. In early 
boyhood, he gained from his“playmates the name, “the Poet 
Arnold,” from his success in poetic composition. He was 
remarkably forward in history. When he was a Professor at 
Oxford, he quoted from Dr. Priestley’s Lectures on History, 
which he had read when he was but eight years of age, and 
had not subsequently seen. He was shy and retiring in his 
boyhood, but one of his schoolmates says of him, “He was stiff 
in his opinions, and utterly immovable, by force or by fraud, 
when he had made up his mind, whether right or wrong. 

We pass by the record of his early school days, of his col- 
lege life, and of the few years which he spent as a private 
tutor, at Laleham, and come at once to that period of his life 
which has made him so familiar and so dear to us, as Arnold 
of Rugby. Before entering upon the head-mastership of that 
famous school, which he did at the age of thirty-three, his 
character was already formed and his reputation widely ex- 
tended. It had been prophesied of him by a distinguished 
Professor at Oxford, that, if he was “elected to the head of 
Rugby, he would change the face of education all through 
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the public schools of England.” “What a pity,” it was said, 
“that a man fit to bea statesman should be employed in teach- 
ing schoolboys.” Rugby wasa school for boys alone. It 
more nearly resembled one of our large classical academies 
than any other of our schools. It embraced so large a num- 
ber of pupils, that Arnold had under him several assistant 
masters. Let us deseribe the general system which he pur- 
sued for the fourteen years that he was at Rugby. 

The work was admirably suited to his natural tastes. He 
loved to teach, and the love had grown so strongly upon him, 
that he sometimes declared that he could hardly live without 
such employment. The vigor and intensity of his spirit fit- 
ted him also to deal with the young, rather than with the 
old. He was enthusiastic, most thoroughly in earnest, and 
had a deep-seated sympathy with the early growth and de- 
velopment of character. Teaching was a work of love and 
choice, not of necessity. It was a life-work, not a stepping 
stone to something else. It was the end. He had peculiar 
ideas of what education should be, and had a favorite theory 
of what a school should be, and he set himself to work it 
out. He was a man of intense and glowing earnestness, of 
great simplicity and frankness of character, eager and san- 
guine in his search for the truth, deeply humble and modest, 
and a man who had a solemn and ever-abiding sense of his 
responsibility to his pupils and to God. 

With this hasty and imperfect sketch of Arnold, let us 
now bring the prominent characteristics of these two masters 
in the art of teaching together, that we may see how far they 
were models for all subsequent teachers. The human mind 
abides in its integrity, from age to age; so, too, the principles 
and the art of training it, cannot greatly differ from genera- 
tion to generation. 

I. Both Socrates and Arnold were distinguished for humil- 
ity. There was no pretension in them. The passwords into 
the kingdom of heaven, and into the kingdom of science, are 
the same—“Except ye become as little children, ye cannot 
enter.” The Delphic Oracle declared Socrates to be the wisest 
man of Greece, because he taught that all human knowledge 
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was “qualified ignorance.” “It would be a great mistake,” 
said Arnold, in reference to his school at Rugby, “if I were 
to try to make myself here intoa Pope.” He disclaimed all ap- 
peals to himself as certain authority, and discountenanced 
every mere echo of his own opinions. He placed himself on 
a level with his pypils in his search for truth. Intellectually, 
as well as morally, he felt that a teacher, no less than a dis- 
ciple, ought always to be learning. One of Arnold’s assist- 
ants at Rugby, says of him, that he possessed “such a true 
humility, and such an unaffected simplicity, that others were 
inspired with the same feeling, and a belief that they could 
be like him. 

Both he and Socrates were at all times ready to confess ig- 
norance, and take the place of learners at the feet of any man. 
It is said of the ancient, that there was in him such a child- 
like humility and such a freshness of youthful sympathy, that 
he became a general favorite with the young men of Athens. 


‘There was, indeed, something of irony in it, when the great 


Grecian, would come as a learner, who knew nothing, before 


some loud and pretentious talker of his day, and then, little 
by little, perplex, astonish and confound the assumption of his 


would-be master, by a few questions, 

There have been two classes of teachers in the world. The 
first know everything, and can teach everything. They deem 
it a disgrace not to be able to do everything and to explain 
everything, and so they undertake, or pretend to do that for 
which they are totally unfit. They deem themselves incapa- 
ble of making a mistake, and are beyond the necessity of 
changing their opjnions. Infallible as oracles, unchangeable 
98 fate, omnipotent as Jove, they can learn nothing and are 
a final court of appeals on all subjects. 

Homer tells us in his incomparable Iliad, of Phoenix, the 
self-complacent teacher of Achilles’ boyhood, and represents 
him as saying to the pupil through whom his own name has 


strayed down the ages, 


‘Great as thou art, my lessons made thee brave 
A child I took thee, and a hero gave.” 
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The descendants of Pheenix still survive. They “continue 
with us” till this day. They are the creators of their pupils. 
With a sweet self-flattery they crown themselves with all the 
honors that may, perchance, be gained by any who have re- 
ceived instruction at their hands. \ 

The second class of teachers are humble. They arrogate — 
nothing to themselves. They profess to teach but little. 
They are helpers. They claim no creative power. Their pu- 
pils will remain, after all their touches and training, very 
much as God has made them, and what they make of them- 
selves. It will be as much as they aspire to, if they can 
awaken them to what they are by nature—what boundless 
plains of knowledge are before, what wondrous, undeveloped 
powers are within them, and what destinies they may attain. 
They claim only to be guide-posts on the outskirts of a great 
domain. They can go with their pupils but a little way at 
the farthest. They have not mapped out and traversed those 
illimitable fields. They only point the way to them. They 
are not slow, nor ashamed to confess their ignorance. They 
are themselves scholars, who have a little more experience 
than their pupils, and they humbly place it at their disposal. 
As Arnold said to a pupil of his, “You come here, not to read, 
but to learn how to read,” so say they of every department of 
science. You come not to be put in possession of these things, 
but to learn how you may gain possession yourself. They are 
not Popes. They do not presume to dictate. They say to 
none “go,” as one that has authority, but “come” and to- 
gether with their pupils, in the spirit of little children, do 
they enter into the kingdom of science. This is the evan- 
gelical virtue of the school-room, never to grow old in'spirit, 
nor proud in heart, to combine the wisdom and experience 
of age, with the freshness and beauty of an immortal youth 
—the head of a sage, but the heart of a child. 

II. It was a characteristic of both Socrates and Arnold, 
that at the very outset, they sought to learn for themselves, 
and have their pupils learn also something of the nature, 
powers and capacities of that mind which was to be educated. 

It is said of Socrates, that his first endeavor was to convict 
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his pupils of ignorance—to prove to them that they knew 
nothing. He would correct errors rather than impart truth. 
He would secure a humble, teachable, inquiring state of mind, 
rather than impart the knowledge of outward things. He 
considered well the instrument he was going to work with 
and work upon, the human mind, yea, more than that, the im- 
mortal person ; what faculties he has, for what purpose they 
were given, how they may be improved, developed, perfected, 
what a man can know, what he must remain ignorant of, how 
much a pupil must do for himself, how much a teacher may, 
and ought to do for him, and how much is beyond them both, 
and rests with the Father of our spirits. He knew that 
there were more things beyond explanation than within it, 
and more things that the mind cannot do, than it is capa- 
ble of. 

Great and good teachers have always been characterized by 
that modesty, that willingly lets alone the things which are 
beyond our capacity and out of our sphere, and also for their 
earnestness, skill and success in taking out of the mind the 
roots of false knowledge, and preparing the soil for what is 
good and true. The earlier stages of instruction with both 
Socrates and Arnold, were negative rather than positive. 
There was first a process of unlearning, a training of the 
mind, in picking out and casting away from its already gath- 
ered stores, all that was useless and false material. They 
would clear away all rubbish, and lay a good and strong 
foundation, for a safe, sound and beautiful structure. 

Our fathers of a half century or more ago, were wont in 
their sermons, to treat their texts, first negatively, then posi- 
tively, e. g., 1. What faith is not. 2. What faith is. There 
was something of nature and wisdom in the method, for there 
is often as much in knowing what a thing is not, as in know- 
ing what it is. It is full as difficult to get error out of the 
mind as to get truth into it. An entrenched falsehood is a 
difficult foe to dislodge. The semblance and counterfeits of 
truth, are our worst enemies. Great reformers have always 
been mighty inconoclasts. Bacon compares the human mind 
to a heathen temple full of idols. These must be demolished 
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before the worship of truth can be established. Socrates 
went among his fellow men, breaking the images which 
they had set up in their minds. Arnold sought to clear the 
way for the mind to act freely, disabused of prejudices and 
errors. { Truth needs a clear, clean soil. 

Ill. A third peculiarity, of both Socrates and Arnold, was 
the facility and skill with which they adapted their teachings 
to all classes of pupils. 

Xenophon pronounces the highest eulogium upon Socrates, 
when he says of him, “He did not approach all in the same 
manner.” And the biographer of Arnold dwells upon the 
fact of his different treatment of his pupils, expelling some 
for offences which seemed to be trifling, and retaining others 
who were guilty of gross offences. 

They seemed to discern the character of their pupils as if 
by instinct, and then to adapt their teachings to them, en- 
couraging the diffident, repressing the forward, humbling the 
conceited, and persuading every one to make the most of 
what was good in him. They no more thought of applying 
the same discipline, and the same instruction to them all, 
than a physician would think of administering the same 
medicine to all his patients. They made it a constant study 
to vary and adapt their instructions to the different charac- 
ters and tendencies of their pupils. They made thema study, 
becoming as thoroughly acquainted with them as possible, 
and making each one acquainted with himself, his vices and 
his virtues, his defects and his capabilities. Socrates and 
Arnold had, both, a deep respect for the human mind in itself. 
It was a sacred thing—an image of the Divine. 

Socrates would as soon stop in the way and teach some poor 
craftsman, as the noblest. senator of Greece, and Arnold 
steadily withheld his respect and praise ftom mere talent and 
brilliancy, and gave it to the industry and zeal of some plod- 
ding boy, of inferior natural powers, who had some noble 
moral aim. 

IV. Both Socrates and Arnold were most unweariedly pa- 
tient and thorough in imparting the truths of their teaching. 
They were in no haste to carry their pupils through the whole 
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eurriculum of knowledge. It is said of the ancient master, 
that he was never ina hurry. Even when the Grecian army 
was defeated and scattered at Delium, and both cavalry and 
foot were fleeing in total rout, Plato tells us that Socrates 
walked from the field, and darted his regards around with a 
majestic composure, looking tranquilly on both his friends 
and enemies, and departed in safety, for no one dared to at- 
tack him. Socrates never cared how much time was neces- 
sary to develop a great idea, or establish an important truth. 
He would begin at the beginning of a subject, go slowly for- 
ward, feeling his way at every step, starting objections, ex- 
amining all sides, reviewing positions, and at last coming to 
a conclusion, which was never again to be called into ques- 
tion. Patient and thorough himself, he inculcated these vir- 
tues in others, as of far greater value than any amount of 
mere knowledge. The knowledge was not to be compared to 
the knowing mind. 

Arnold also, in a letter to a friend, reveals his views on this 
point when he says, “I would be as patient as I could, with 
irresolution, unsteadiness and fits of idleness.” He consid- 
ered the greatest ignorance or dulness a very light evil com- 
pared with profligacy or wilful irregularity. In illustration 
of his patience and persistency in dealing with the human 
mind, he uses the figure of one kicking a foot-ball up hill, 
kicking it onwards twenty yards, and it rolling back nine- 
teen between the blows. He once got out of patience, and 
spoke sharply to a dull, plodding pupil, when the boy looked 
ap in his face and said, “Why do you speak angrily, sir? 
Indeed I am doing the best I can.” Years afterwards, he 
used to tell the story to his children, and say, “I never felt so 
much ashamed in my life—that look and that speech, I have 
never forgotten.” 

When asked if he did not find the repetition of the same 
lessons irksome to him, “No,” he said, “there is a constant 
freshness inthem. I find something new in them every time 
I go over them.” There was neither for him nor his pupils 
a royal road to learning, nor any secret path of arriving at 
the distant and coveted goal, without passing over the inter- 
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vening space. There have been those, in every age, who 
would bring all subjects of human inquiry within the scope 
of one grand science, of which they are the masters. By the 
aid of their art, their pupils, like themselves, would be ena- 
bled to comprehend, at once, all kinds of knowledge, and 
discourse, with fluency and accuracy, not only on every sub- 
ject, but on every side of every subject ; and of this art they 
could be put in complete possession in a very limited amount 
of time. Our modern age has abounded with itinerant lec- 
turers and “Professors,” as well as with authors, who engage 
to put a pupil through a science as a conductor engages to 
carry a passenger over a road, in so many hours and minutes. 
They are the quacks among teachers, though they bristle all 
over with certificates of what they have accomplished. Neither 
Socrates nor Arnold was a man of Profession, or of haste. 
The large promises made by many of our modern teachers 
and schools of learning, the high-sounding names that many 
of the latter bear, the formidable display of departments and 
Professorships, and Lectureships, and text-books, would sure- 
ly bring the great Grecian humbly knocking at their doors 
for admission. 
V. There was, further, with Socrates and Arnold a most 
hearty sympathy with all whom they sought to instruct. They 
had a deep respect for human nature, wherever found, in man 


or boy. 
The Grecian talked with all. He had no favorites. The | 
rich and the poor, the wise and the ignorant, the higher and 
the lower classes, were all alike to him. Senators or market- 
ers, a philosopher or a cobbler, an old man or a truant boy, it 
was all the same. He had time and patience forall. He de- 
spised none. He respected all who desired to know the truth 
on any subject, or who would learn to do better the léast of 
all life’s duties. Arnold also evinced the same deep and pe- 
éuliar interest in his pupils. ‘He calls us fellows,” was the 
astonished expression of the boys when they heard him speak 
of them by the familiar name in use among themselves’ And, 
in later years, they observed the pleasure and interest with’ 
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which, in the long autumn afternoons, he would often stand 
in the school-field and watch the issue of their favorite games 
of foot-ball. The same anxiety which he manifested for their 
good in the school, he showed in their subsequent life. His 
biographer has left on record many instances of this charac- 
ter, his remembrance of his pupils for many years, his joy 
over their successes, and sorrow over their failures. It wasa 
fixed principle with Arnold to trust his pupils. He was not 
suspicious., He would believe good rather than evil. He 
showed disappointment when evil came. The boys used to say 
that it was “a shame to tell Arnold a lie, for he always believed 
one’s word.” It was a secret of his success. It showed his 
knowledge of human nature, especially of youthful nature. 
In this trait lay one of the hidings of his power. Respecting 
the boy’s nature, he made him respect himself; trusting to 
his honor, he made him honorable. There is a style of deal- 
ing with human nature that grudges any recognition of good 
in it, and that metes out to it, in youth or man, the scantiest 
encouragement and the most tardy and reluctant praise ; that 
is always, by its suspicious manner, insulting it, and provok- 
ing it to evil. There is a temptation to think the worst of 
youthful nature, and to put it under guard. Arnold was 
never on the watch. He would not act the part of a detective 
police. He would not have suspicions. He sought to cult:- 
vate manliness and right purposes, by showing that he ap- 
pealed and trusted to them, in his pupils. The honor and 
the conscience of a boy were as dear and sacred to him as his’ 
own. His own frank, unsuspicious confidence quickened all the’ 
goodness there was in one, disarmed all meanness, and created 
around him a public sentiment of honor and faithfulness, 
that made the school very largely the administrator of its 
own discipline. The subtle bonds of mutual confidence and 
respect, were mightier than any insignia of authority, or than 
any fears of penalty. 

VI. Both Socrates and Arnold evidently had that idea of 
education, now so universally admitted, by thinking men, to 
be the true idea, namely, that it is a development of what is 
within, rather than a communication of something from with- 
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out. Our modern theories of education all dismiss those me- 
chanical resemblances which liken the mind to a storehouse, 
a granary, a museum, or a library, and agree that it does not 
consist in inserting facts into a pupil’s memory, like speci- 
mens ina cabinet, or like apples dropped into an empty barrel, 
or freight stowed away in a hold of a ship. Nor is the mind 
a piece of iron to be laid on an anvil and hammered into 
some preconceived shape, or a block of marble, from which 
we are to chip off the rubbish until we find the statue with- 
in. It is rather flame, that is to be fed, a germ, that is to be 
developed, a living, active being, that must be incited and 
strengthened to think and to feel, “to do, to dare and to suf- 
fer.” As a germ expands, indeed, under the influence of air 


and sunshine and moisture from without, and yet, only be- 
cause of the urgency of its own internal force, so to the mind 
external things are only provocatives of its own hidden pow- 
ers. That only is of value to it, which elicits, guides and 
perfects the vital force within. It is perpetually insisted 
upon, in this age, that knowledge is not the end of study, 


but is subordinate to the devepolment of the mind itself— 
the culture of its faculties. Thus felt Socrates, and he made 
it his office, not so much to impart ideas and to put men in 
possession of truths, as to aid them in the development of the 
powers God had bestowed upon them. He aimed at discip- 
line and culture. The process was the important thing. The 
training, the development of the knowing mind, was more 
valuable than any amount of mere knowledge, just as a good 
farm, prepared for us, is worth more than the largest crop of 
corn ever raised upon it. A well disciplined mind is better 
than all the facts it has in possession, just as a man is worth 
more than all his property. 

Upon this idea of education, was founded that method of 
instruction, pursued by both these men with such remarka- 
ble success—the method of questioning. So familiar was it 
to the ancient teacher, that it has come down to us em- 
balmed in his name—*the Socratic method.” He was pecu- 
liarly skilled in the art of questioning. He inspired the 
deepest interest and enthusiasm, awakening the minds of his 
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pupils to their utmost activity. He had a double object, to 
show them how little they knew, and so, what they really 
did know, and to lead them to think out reason for them- 
selves. 

In like manner, Arnold’s whole method was founded on 
the principle of awakening the intellect. From his own in- 
tense earnestness, everyone caught a sympathetic thrill. He 
taught mainly by questioning, not in a dull, uninteresting, 
unsympathizing way, not by repeating in monotonous rou- 
tine, the questions of a text-book, but in earnest, animated, 
unexpected forms. Asa general rule, he never gave informa- 
tion, except asa kind of reward for a good answer. He often 
withheld it altogether, checking himself at times in the very 
act of giving it, as if he had observed a lack of interest in 
his pupils, and could not, therefore, squander his truth upon 
the unappreciative. His explanations were as short as possi- 
ble, merely enough to dispose of the difficulty, or to clear a 
way to its solution, or to whet the curiosity of an inquiring 
mind. He worked not for, but with his pupils. The scanti- 
ness with which he dealt out his knowledge, often provoked 
a half angry feeling of disappointment. His object was, to 
set his pupils right, not by correcting them at once, but by 
helping them to discover the true answer. He used their 
minds in unfolding the truth. He made explorers and dis- 
coverers of them. .He pushed them on, as pioneers, into the 
country already thoroughly trodden by his own feet. His 
great excellence was in his wonderful power and skill in giv- 
ing impulse to other minds, in inspiring their enthusiasm in 
the search for truth. No mere text-book teacher can have an 
inspiring power. He who would spread life and light about 
him, whether in a university or primary school, will be suc- 
cessful according as he approaches the truth, the vitality, and 
the naturalness, of the “Socratic method.” The tree of know- 
ledge is not the tree of life. A walking encyclopedia is good 
for occasional reference, but a living, earnest, thoughtful, 
inspiriting man, is worth more than a thousand encyclopedias. 

VII. This earnestness, joined with an intense reality, was 
a characteristic of both Socrates and Arnold. In their com- 
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pany, one felt the presence of real men. There was no pre- 
tence, nor show, nor seeming about them. They affected 
nothing. They were genuine and solid throughout, saying 
what they meant to say, and meaning what they said. They 
illustrated that essential requisite of all true teaching in the 
family, the school-room, the pulpit, everywhere—that we know 
what we are talking about, and that we feel what we speak. 
None dislike pretence more than the young, and they are 
peculiarily sharp and quick-sighted in detecting it. A heart- 
less man cannot inspire a deep conviction. “If you see me 
weep, the first sorrow is for thee,” says an old proverb, and it 
speaks truly. As well have instruction con¥eyed into a reci- 
tation room through pipes in a wall, as through a heartless 
man of routine. A lifeless, unenthusiastic teacher, plodding 
through his daily toil, as if it were a dead repetition of mean- 
ingless things, inspires us no more than the monotonous tread 
of a wood-sawing horse in a rail-way shed. Every profession 
is cursed with the men of routine, who walk in the old ruts 
of precedent. There are lawyers who plead like parrots, doc- 
tors who give medicine by the book, as a miller gives grist by 
the bag, though without his care to give each man his own. 
There are preachers who obey but the latter half of the in- 
junction to “draw out things new and old.” There are me- 
chanics, and manufacturers, and engineers who think as little 
in their work, as do the levers, and shuttles and planes they 
so mechanically use. There are teachers, whose teaching is 
as prosy and somnolent as the tiresome drone of a beetle. 
Over the door of the school-room should ever be written, “Be 
earnest, be genuine, be true.” Both Socrates and Arnold had 
this power of inspiration. The wild and roystering Alcibi- 
ades, came in his youth, under the influence of Socrates, who 
drew him away from his company and his cups, and made 
him ashamed of himself. He says: “When I hear him speak, 
my heart leaps up far more than the hearts of those who cele- 
brate the Corybantic mysteries, my tears are poured out as he 
talks—a thing I have seen-happen to many others besides my- 
self. I stop my ears, as from the Sirens, and flee away as fast 
as possible, that I may not sit down and grow old in listening 
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to his talk. I hide myself from him, and when I see him, I 
am overwhelmed with humiliation, because I have neglected 
to do what I confessed to him ought to be done, and often 
and often, have I wished that he were no longer to be seen 
among men.” 

So also, the biographer of Arnold tells us, that so deep and 
earnest was he, that he made his “interest in the struggle of 
the political and ecclesiastical world, react on his interest in 
the school, and invest it, in his eyes, with a new import- 
ance. The social evils of the country awakened a deep de- 
sire to check the thoughtless waste and selfishness of his 
school boys.” When any “striking good or evil happened in 
any part of the wide range of English dominion,” he at once 
thought of the “important scenes some of his own scholars 
might be called to enter,” and quickened in him the hope, 
that “when they went forth amidst the strife of tongues and 
minds, they might be endowed with the spirit of wisdom 
and of power.” He governed the school precisely on the 
same principles as he would have governed an empire, impart- 
ing to them the noblest and highest truths at his command. 

VIII. One thing more remains to be mentioned. We have 
referred to the true idea of educating, as being not the com- 
munication of knowledge, but the stimulating of the facul- 
ties, the development of the mind. We must enlarge the 
idea, and make it embrace the whole man. It is not adroit 
and dexterous brains alone we want. It is not sharp boys 
and keen men the world most needs. In its highest sense, 
education is the training of the man. It is the culture and 
discipline of the whole nature. Our youth need healthy 
hearts as well as agile minds. They need to be trained to 
pure affections. They need to be taught to love goodness, 
and to hate wrong—to be reverent, truthful, brave, temper- 
ate, religious—let it be repeated, religious. 

Both Socrates and Arnold subordinated all other teaching 
to the moral culture of the soul, and regarded themselves as 
instruments of Divine Providence. They magnified their 
office as if they were Apostles. A humble, profound and 
most religious consciousness that work, work for God, and 
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truth and human good, in the appointed calling of man on 
earth, and that he had a special work to carry forward in the 
fear of God, inspired Arnold with a lofty and contagious en- 
thusiasm. That work was, to use his own words, “To make 
the school-room, with God’s blessing, a place of Christian 
education.” ‘Phe idea, that lay at the basis of all his efforts 
for his pupils was, that they were to be trained for a Chris- 
tian manhood. “The business of a school master,” said he, “no 
less than that of a parish minister, is the cure of souls.” He 
placed the cross on the top of his school-building, as a visible 
symbol of the Christian, and of all true education. He cul- 
tivated the moral nature, he taught religion, not by giving 
theological lectures, not by discussing the doctrines of the 
Bible, nor by introducing sacred words into school admoni- 
tions, but by the constant and natural application of Chris- 
tian principles. Not by temporary appeals to the feelings, 
nor by “sermonizing,” but by continually doing what was 
right, and speaking what was true, and inculcating on his 
pupils an inquiring love of truth. and a devoted practice of 
goodness, did he teach religion. His Rugby School Sermons 
are models of earnest, thoughtful, loving counsels to the 
_ young, on the highest themes of Christian life, and the high- 
est forms of Christian duty. 

So also, Socrates says of himself, “I go about,O Athenians, 
doing nothing else than persuading you, both young and old, 
to take no care, either for the body or riches, prior to, or so 
much as for, the soul, how it may be made most perfect, tell- 
ing you that virtue does not proceed from riches, but riches 
and all other blessings from virtue. The good man is the 
wise and happy man. The bad man is both a fool anda 
wretch. Wisdom, piety and happiness are one and the same,’ 
so also, folly, sin and misery.” And after he was condemned 
to die, he turned to his judges and said: “Punish my sons’ 
when they grow up, O judges, if they appear to care for riches 
or anything else before virtue.” 

To Arnold, mere intellectual cleverness or acuteness, sep- 
arated from goodness, was more revolting than the most 
hopeless imbecility. ‘Before a lad of moral thoughtfulness: 
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high principles and honest industry,” said he, “I would stand 
hat in hand.” Neither the body nor the soul, was to be sacrificed 
to the intellect. That which is immortal and spiritual must 
have the highest place in all human training. We do not 
need prodigies in learning for the world’s want. Intellectual 
giants are clumsy and useless, dissociated from the cultured 
moral faculties. The future does not ask us that we train up 
for it mere lawyers and judges, physicians and merchants, 
but also, and chiefly, that we train up consciences and hearts, 
that out of our youth we make healthy, hearty, genial, ear- 
nest, strong, truth-loving, God-fearing men, and pure, modest, 
_ intelligent, gentle and trustful women. The profession of a 
teacher rises infinitely higher than his text-books. We in- 
sult and belittle it; when we make it less than a vocation—a 
divine calling to teach divine truths—to make the men and 
women of the coming age, better, purer, nobler, than the 
men and women of the present. The school-room, like the 
church, should ever open up into God’s heaven. It should be 
a sanctuary from the passions of the street and of evil homes. 
It should be regarded, from its lowest forms where childhood 
gathers, to the class-room of the university, as a little king- 
dom where the teacher is God’s vice gerent, to administer 
truth, justice and love, to teach candor, magnanimity, ve- 
racity, tenderness, honor, reverence, worship, every virtue that 
would grace a child’s breast, or be a diadem on the brow of 
years. It isa place where foundations are laid for men— 
men who years hence, will be fit and ready for all places and 
all crises, who will be self-reliant in danger, unseducible by 
temptations, brave against wrong, tenacious for truth, genial 
and gentle, patient in suffering, reverent towards religton, 
fervent in spirit, serving the Lord, a place, too, where are 
trained the women, who in the future will rule, because they 
are womanly, pure, true, sacrificing, loving. 

But they who would train up such characters, must first 
be such themselves. They must be manly, womanly, Chris- 
tian. They must march the whole road on which they would 
have their disciples go. The glory of this high, noble, Chris- 
tian character must gleam out of their own lives. They 
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must authenticate in their own bearing, every principle of 
honor, of truth and of goodness which they inculcate. They 
are, under Christ, who is “the Head of every man,” the mas- 
ters of immortal rearing. They shape destinies. Their labor 
is not the work of a day nor of a year. Their success is not 
to be determined by the “exhibition days” of an ended term, 
by the eclat of an examination, the speeches and the congrat- 
ulations of the closing day. The future will tell. Manhood 
and womanhood will tell. Their work must pass the criti- 
cism of years. It must take its place in the building up of 
families, societies, states, and the kingdom of Christ. The 
tooth of time must eat at it. The trials and temptations of 
years, must test it. And on that “last great day,” for which 
all other days are made, and to which they hasten, when ev- 
ery man’s work will be tried, of what sort it is, the judgment 
of the Infinite One will be pronounced upon the work which 
every teacher has done. Happy shall he be whose work 
stands approved as that of a wise master-builder. 


ARTICLE V. 


METHOD OF STUDYING THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
By Prof. Epsa.t. Ferrier, A. M., of Pennsylvania College. 


The question is repeatedly asked, What materials are avail- 
able for the careful and intelligent study of the English Lan- 
guage? It isa recognized principle with all good teachers 
of the ancient languages, that the true end of study can be 
attained only by close and unremitting attention to details. 
The roots must be dug up, the peculiar idioms explored, the 
accents examined, the law of construction as to words and 
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sentences faithfully investigated, the allusions traced out, 
and the rhetorical forms noted and classified. We feel the 
power of a literature, only as we are thus brought in close 
and earnest contact with the language which expresses it. 
We reach the life of a people, by familiar intercourse with 
the details of the tongue which they used. Substances do not 
affect the sense of taste, until they are dissolved, and thus 
language does not make its deepest impression on our moral 
and intellectual life, until it is broken in a thousand frag- 
ments, or so dissolved. that its life is transfused into our own. 
That is a highly significant passage found in the diary of the 
late Dr. James Hamilton, of London: “Read forty lines of 
Homer, with the faithful use of the lexicon and grammar.” 
The destination is reached over no royal highway. Until 
the last, the lexicon must be turned over, and the grammar 
consulted. 

For pursuing this method of study with the Latin and 
Greek, there can be no difficulty. The materials are abun- 
dant and available. It is not so generally admitted or known, 
that our own language may be studied in the same manner 
with great profit, and with greatly increased interest ; not 
by any means as a substitute for the study of the ancient 
languages, but as complementary. Extended and costly ex- 
periments in education, both in this country and in Europe, 
have settled the question, that for the purpose of the highest 
intellectual and esthetic culture, and as educational instru- 
ments in the largest sense, the modern languages can not take 
the place of the ancient. 

For the purpose of illustrating a method in which the 
study of our own tongue may be pursued, a brief passage has 
been selected for examination from the 137th Psalm: 


‘‘Let my right hand forget her cunning.”’ 


On looking at this expression, the attention of an intelli- 
gent person is at once arrested by the peculiar use of the word 
let. The same form is at one time permissive, at another pro- 
hibitory. In this clause, or in Exodus 8 : 28, “Pharoah said, 
I will let you go,” it is obviously permissive. But Latimer, 
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in one of his sermons, says: “The flesh resisteth the work ot 
the Holy Ghost, and /ets it ;” and in Hamlet 1:4, when Ham- 
let resolves to follow the Ghost of the murdered Claudius, 
despite the entreaties and warning of Horatius and Marcel- 
lus, he cries out: “By heaven, I'll make a ghost of him that 
lets me.” As recent a writer as Tennyson, sometimes over 
fond of antiquated idioms and old words, says : 


“Mine ancient wound is hardly whole, 
And lets me from the saddle."’ 


Ingenious but unsuccessful attempts have been made to re- 
concile these contradictory uses of the same form, assuming 
that in some unaccountable mode, they have attained these 
divergent meanings. The difficulty is simply and satisfac- 
torily solved by the fact, that they -are two distinct words, 
and have a different origin. Though both are Saxon as to 
their source, Jef, in the sense of hinder, is from Lettan, and 
let, in the permissive sense, is from Loetan, words entirely 
different in form and pronunciation. 

The second thing to which the attention may be turned, is 
a peculiar grammatical idiom. In the ordinary analysis of 
the sentence, the verb forget is in the infinitive mood, and 
made dependent on the leading verb, let. It seems, then, af- 
ter certain verbs in our language, the infinitive is employed 
without the usal sign fo. How this result has been brought 
about, and why this difference of usage, have been made a 
subject of much curious discussion. Some have explained it 
on euphonie principles. The most learned investigation is in 
a paper read by Dr. Guest, before the London Philological 
Society, on the 13th of March, 1846. There has been a pe- 
culiar conflict between the gerund and the present infinitive. 
In the early history, the to was prefixed to the gerund, but 
never to the infinitive. As it became quite common to use 
the latter for the former, the usual sign was transferred from 
the one to the other. Hence, at various stages of the lan- 
guage, the usage is not uniform, showing a conflict between 
the two grammattical forms. In Midsummer-Night’s Dream, 
occurs the line: “How long within this wood intend you 
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stay?” and in Speuser: “Whom, when on the ground, she 
grovelling saw to roll.” In Othello 4: 2, Emilia says of Des- 
demona : 


. 
‘I durst, my lord, to wager she is honest, 


Lay down my soul at stake.”’ 

We are thus furnished with a key to that common rule of 
our grammar, that after certain verbs, as bid, dare, &c., the 
infinitive is used without the preposition. The reason of the 
rule is found, not in the euphonic character of the words, 
but in the conscious or unconscious attempt to transfer a fea- 
ture of the gerund to the infinitive. This intrusion was re- 
sisted by phrases to which the popular ear had long been 
familiarized, hence the want of uniform usage. 

A few years since, in listening to an exposition of 1 Cor- 
inthians 13 : 5, “Seeketh not her own,” bya preacher of very 
respectable talents, he ventured the suggestion that the pro- 
noun fer must be a case of Personification. ILad he made even 
a cursory examination, he would have been impressed with 
the large number of such rhetorical forms, for, with a single 
apparent exception, the word (fs, is not found in the transla- 
tion of 1611. “Let my right hand forget her cunning.” The 
seeming exception is in Leviticus 25: 5, in the clause: ‘That 
which groweth of if own accord.” At that period in the 
history of our tongue, it was frequently used as a neuter pos- 
sessive. In King John 2: 1, from the folio edition of 1623, 
is the following passage in illustration: 


*‘Doe childe, goe to yt grandame, childe, 
Guie grandame kingdom, and it grandame will 
Guie yt a plum, a cherry and a figge.”’ 


The Ghost in Hamlet 1 : 2, is thus described : 


‘It lifted vp it head, and did addresse 


It selfe to motion, like as it would speake.’’ 


The form it’s occurs ten times in Shakspeare, having an apos- 
trophe, and thus being an ordinary genitive in form. This 
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seems to be the second stage in the process of forming 
present neuter possessive. 


“How sometimes nature will betray it’s folly, 


It’s tenderness !'"—The Winter's Zule 1 :2 


Marsh assigns as an approximate date for the introduction 
of the word its, the year 1600, and says: “Ben Jonson em- 
ploys its in his works, but does not recognize it in his gram- 
mar. It occurs rarely in Milton’s prose, and not above three 
or four times in his poetry. Fuller has it in some of his 
works, in others, he rejects it. In the Pisgah Sight of Pales- 
tine, printed in 1650, both forms are applied toa neuter noun 
in the course of a single sentence, and quotes from Book IL., 
page 58: “Many miles hence, this river solitarily runs on, as 
sensible of its sad fate, suddenly to fall into the Dead Sea, 
where all Ais comfort is to have the company of two other 
brooks.” 

There are some curious facts connected with the history of 
the neuter pronoun. In the passage from the first Book of 
Paradise Lost : 

“His form 
Had not lost all her original brightness, 
Nor appeared less than archangel ruined,” 


Dr. Jamieson, in his work on rhetoric, charges Milton with 
bad grammar, in making use of the feminine gender. fs, in 
Milton’s day, was a novel word, and had scarcely been do- 
mesticated in the language. This word has also an interest- 
ing connection with that series of remarkable forgeries, which 
Thomas Chatterton, for a season, so successfully palmed upon 
the public. Those papers, pretending to be copies of old doe- 
uments found in Canynge’s coffer, were first discovered to 
be forgeries, by their containing words, modern in use or ori- 
gin. The word mortmal, which Chatterton found in Chaucer’s 
description of the cook, and means simply a dish, he ignor- 
antly used in the sense of gangrene; and the word drawing 
was used with the meaning it now bears—a meaning acquired 
since the beginning of the seventeenth century. But suspi- 
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cion was at first aroused by the noticeable frequency of the 
neuter possessive. ; 

Dean Trench, in his Study of Words, has an interesting 
paragraph on their deterioration. Words, originally used in 
a good sense, have gradually lost their better meaning, and 
are now expressive of some obliquity in our moral nature. 
The depraved moral sense has fixed an unfortunate meaning 
on the word, and the word has reacted on the sense, and thus 
morals and language mutually help each other in a downward 
course. Jeremy Taylor says: “Sadness is sometimes an index 
of a pious mind, of compassion, and a wise and proper resent- 
ment of things.” Now we resent an injury, but never a kind- 
ness. In Dryden’s preface to the Hind and the Panther, he 
says: “The king expects that the kindness, which he has gra- 
ciously shown them, may be retaliated on those of his own 
persuasion. Now, we uniformly retaliate wrongs, but never 
a benefit. And what a proof have we of the disposition of 
children to soil what is neat and clean, when Gascoigne, in 
his De Profundis could write: 


“O Israel, O household of the Lord, 


O Abraham’s brats, O brood of biessed seed.”’ 


The word cunning has passed through the same change. It 
is one of the many words in our tongue, which have deterior- 
ated in meaning. It is derived from the Saxon cunnan, to 
know, and originally was used in our language in the sense 
of knowledge, art, or skill. Spenser has the line: 


‘‘An altar carved with cunning imagery ;”’ 
and in the Taming of the Shrew 2: 1, Petruchio says: 


“IT do present you with a man of mine, 


” 


Cunning in music, and the mathematics 


Now, the almost uniform use of the word, is in the sense of 
artifice, or dissimulation. How sadly must learning have 
been prostituted to the accomplishment of bad purposes, and 
how useless many learned men have been in the world, that 
the very word for knowledge, should come to mean decep- 
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tion. The word isa witness forever, that learning and piety, 
wisdom and goodness, do not necessarily accompany each 
other. The historical expression of the word cunning is, 
Learning is fraud. The word ken, is from the same source, 
and is now narrowed in meaning, and restricted to knowledge 
obtained by sight. Previous to the eighteenth century, it 
retained the broad meaning of knowledge of any kind. Ad- 
dison uses the expression: “We ken them from afar.” In 
Troilus and Cressida, when Ulysses recognizes Diomed, he 
says: 
“Tis he, I ken the manner of his gait ; 


He rises on the toe; that spirit of his 
In aspiration lifts him from the earth."’ 


Tennyson has more than once used the common word un- 
ked, formerly a provincialism in the north of England. Even 
Cowper, in one of his letters, has the sentence: “Weston is 
sadly unked without you,” i. e., strange, awkward, solitary. 
The word is unquestionably connected with cunnan. The 
same may be affirmed of canny and canniness, now most fre- 
quently heard among the Scotch as colloquialisms. In some 
portions of England, they are used in the sense of learned, 
while in other portions, they are applied to a low prudence, 
and roguish sagacity, yet everywhere retaining the leading 
idea of the root. In Yorkshire, the quality of canniness at- 
tributed to a person, would be in the highest degree offensive ; 
but in Northumberland, in the highest degree complimen- 
tary ; so true is it, that “in spite of disturbing and distract- 
ing causes, the English language is more emphatically one in 
America, than in its native land; and if we have engrafted 
on our mother-speech some wide-spread corruptions, we have 
very nearly freed the language, in our use of it, from some 
vulgar and disagreeable peculiarities, exceedingly common in 
England.” The words unkent and uncouth may be traced to 
the same source as those mentioned above. The former is 
now obsolete, though used as late as the seventeenth century 
by Sir Thomas Browne, in the Urn Burial: “The swain 
unkent.” Uncouth has passed through a most significant 
change. Originally synonymous with unknown, it now means 
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boorish or clumsy, and is most frequently applied to persons. 
In Spenser’s day, an uncouth person was an unclerkly, or an 
ignorant one. Demetrius exclaims in Titus Andronicus: “I 
am surprised with an uncouth fear,” and Orlando, in As You 
Like It, says to his servant Adam: “If this wncouth forest 
yield any thing savage, I will either be food for it, or bring 
it for food to thee.” The ignorant, uneducated person of the 
sixteenth century, is the clownish one of the nineteenth. 
The underlying thought in the change of this word is, that 
inward deformity expresses itself outwardly in the body. 
The want of mental culture is apparent in the eye, the 
tongue, ‘the whole gait. The body may be but a lump of 
clay, the soul speaks through it, and the dimmed eye, the 
thickened tongue, the bleared, bloated countenance, and the 
palsied limbs are but the outward expressions of a depraved 
soul. True Christian enlture affects even the body, and its 
natural result is not a brilliant foppishness, or a necessarily 
polished exterior, but genuine refinement of manners. The 
soul shines through the man. 

Thus from the grammatical and etymological examination 
of this clause, by no means an exhaustive examination, it is 
obvious that the materials for the detailed study of our lan- 
guage are abundant and interesting. Yet, there may be such 
an absorbing attention to the words, that the underlying 
thought is neglected. Mere word-study may be very un- 
profitable. It is too apt to beget conceit and pedantry. 
Word-hunters are proverbially one-sided, eccentric characters. 
In addition, something must be done to relieve the monoto- 
ny of the grammar and dictionary. The energies must not 
be wholly expended, nor the attention wearied, in devotion 
to grammatical and etymological peculiarities. This may be 
one reason why, at the beginning of our classical studies we 
are so little impressed by the beauties of Virgil, or the lofti- 
ness of Homer. No doubt the view from the eminence is 
rich and broad, but the climber has spent so much time and 
severe toil in reaching the summit, that he is too late and too 
tired to enjoy the scenery, and on coming down, he tells his 
friends that after all, “the great thing is the exercise.” Not 
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many classical students are disposed to break out in raptures 
over the eloquence of Demosthenes, or the fine philosophy of 
Plato. So true is this, that sometimes whole pages are read, 
and the mind not at all affected by the richest imagery, 
or the loftiest speculations which antiquity has bequeathed 
to us. The mental habit thus formed, is transferred to our 
own tongue, and frequently the classical scholar will find 
himself running over successive pages of the choicest thought 
in the most mechanical manner. An unappreciative famil- 
iarity with what is beautiful and true and good, deadens the 
powers, and blunts the sensibilities. Hence, the minute ex- 
amination of a passage should uniformly be followed by the 
question: “What is the thought? What does the author 
mean.” Let it be remembered, it is thought that is quicken- 
ing, and the power to be gained in a course of education, is 
the power of thinking. This power, however gained, is worth 
more than whole encyclopedias of aggregated scientific and 
linguistic information. If the passage for study be from Ju- 
lius Ceesar : 


‘There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 


Is bound in shallows and miseries."’ 


the student should be called upon for the thought—the rhe- 
torical form—the grammatical equivalent—illustrations of 
the truth. And occasionally large portions should be as- 
signed for examination and reading, the Allegro, or Pensero- 
so, or Comus of Milton, a Canto of Spenser, or several hun- 
dred lines of Chaucer. You thus avoid the conceits of 
mere word-hunting, the narrowness resulting from the exclu- 
sive study of grammatical quibbling, and make the mind of 
the student familiar with large portions of our literature. 
We are aware of the leading difficulty in pursuing this 
method of faithful study. There is not enough of the rail- 
road and telegraph life about it. It is too plodding for the 
spirit of the age and of the country. It is too slow for us 
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hasty Americans. All the attractions which the oldest uni- 
versity can offer to our youth, are scarcely sufficient to retain 
them the usual time in the College course, and they have done 
their life-work, and are ready to retire, at an age when the 
German student has fairly begun his educational career. This 
restlessness and impatience beget a superficiality, at variance 
with all solid scholarship. A teeming press produces a raven- 
ous appetite, and volumes are consumed in a week. Would 
that in this unwise haste after palpable results and visible 
fruits, our students might weigh and practice the maxim of 
Prof. Davies: “It is better to know everything about some- 
thing, than something about everything,” or those equally 
weighty words found in a letter of that gifted man, F. W. 
Robertson: “I never knew but one or two fast readers, and 
readers of many books, whose knowledge was worth any- 
thing.” Miss Martineau says of herself that she is the slow- 
est of readers, sometimes a page an hour. Sir Erskine Perry 
said the other day that, in a conversation with Comte, one of 
the profound thinkers of Europe he told him that he had read 
an incredibly small number of books these last twenty years ; 
but then what Comte reads lies there fructifying, and comes 
out a living tree, with leaves and fruit. Multifarious read- 
ing is the idlest of all idleness, and leaves more of impotency 
than any other. I read hard, or not at all, never skimming, 
never turning aside to merely inviting books ; and Plato, Aris- 
totle, Butler, Thucydides, Sterne, Jonathan Edwards have 
passed like the iron atoms of the blood into my mental con- 
stitution.” 
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ARTICLE VI. 


REASON NOT A RULE OF FAITH. 
By Rev. Prof. M. Loy, Columbus, O. 


The Protestant Confessions generally agree in declaring the 
Bible to be the Christian’s only rule of faith and practice. 
This harmony, in regard to a great fundamental principle, 
might justly be expected to lead to a corresponding harmony 
in all that this principle is designed to determine and regu- 
late. Objects which are measured by the same rule, may rea- 
sonably be supposed to agree with each other. But it is not 
thus among Christians. The diversity of creeds, and the ec- 
clesiastical clashings and conflicts, are manifest facts, not- 
withstanding the general theoretical agreement in regard to 
the criterion by which all doctrines are to be tested. 

This suggests the inquiry, whether other principles than 
that of the exclusive authority of the Bible may not be ex- 
erting their influence upon the minds and the practice of 
Christians, while their vigilance is relaxed. The present age 
displays no great degree of earnest zeal in contending for the 
faith once delivered to the saints. Keeping the Lord’s say- 
ings in the heart, and meditating upon them, is not the promi- 
nent characteristic of the times. It is rather an age of work. 
The endeavor to accomplish something, and to do this with 
the greatest possible haste, is apparent to every observer. 
May it not be possible, that in the hurrying to and fro in the 
performance of what seems important labor for the Master, 
the Master’s will is sometimes overlooked, and the divine rule 
of discipleship is disregarded? There is cause, in the present 
condition of the churches, for starting the inquiry. There is 
often dangerous formalism where it is least suspected. 
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The divisions and distractions existing in the visible house- 
hold of God, are painfully felt by many, and thousands are 
sighing for deliverance from a condition which is in opposi- 
tion to the will of our Lord, an impediment to the prosecu- 
tion of the Church’s work, and a source of grief to the hearts 
of so many Christians. While some, in palpable violation of 
Christ’s express command and in open antagonism to the 
Christian consciousness, advocate the expediency of divisions 
among us, Others ardently long to see the whole company of 
believers stand united before the world as one body. But 
while the former confess themselves to be influenced by the con- 
sideration, that the existence of different denominations, upon 
the principle of emulation, tends to inspire all with a greater 
zeal in good works, the latter frequently subject themselves 
to the charge of being actuated by motives of an equally util- 
itarian character, and of equally disregarding the Lord’s will 
as revealed in the Scriptures, even though the result should 
seem coincident with His purpose. So far as the desire for 
union is originated and regulated by the word of God, which 
is our only rule, it cannot have for its end the attainment of 
temporal advantages or personal benefits, and cannot be sun- 
dered from an equally ardent desire to secure a union that is 
pleasing to Him. It cannot be the Christian’s legitimate aim 
to effect an external association, whether the will of the Lord 
be done or not. God’s children would declare their unity, 
because they are one ; their purpoSe cannot be, by outwardly 
uniting, to effect a seeming union among those who are not 
one, because the Lord commands unity. The semblance is 
not what is enjoined and should be desired, but the reality. 
The substitution of man’s “common sense” for the only rule, 
is mischievous, Common sense, usurping the place of revela- 
tion, is common nonsense. Though the external association 
might be thought to accomplish some of the ends for which 
Christian union, on the basis of unity in faith, was com- 
manded ; though it might seem especially to exhibit to the 
world the unifying power of divine truth over against the 
distracting weakness of human error; the nature of the case 
suggests, and experience has established, that the veil of ex- 
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ternal union is too thin to conceal the internal disharmony. 
Thus the well-meant design of commending Christianity by 
presenting a united host to the world, is baffled by departing 
from the only true standard ; and the wily foe of the Church 
raises the ery of hypocrisy against her, for pretending to be 
what she manifestly is not. The very weapon with which 
mistaken men would achieve a victory for the Church is thus 
turned against her with damaging force. The more closely 
and strictly we abide by the word of the Lord, the better it 
will be for the cause of Christianity, which is specifically the 
cause of revealed truth. 

Nothing could be more salutary, in these busy times, than 
an earnest application to practice of the principle, that the 
Bible alone must be our standard and guide. “If ye continue 
in my word,” says our blessed Lord, “then are ye my disci- 
ples indeed ; and ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall 
make you free.” John 8: 31—32. In adherence to the 
Lord’s words we have the condition of discipleship stated by 
the Lord himself, and the confession of this word is, there- 
fore, the only safe mark by which disciples are to be recog- 
nized. 

It is true that the errors and consequent divisions which 
afflict the Church could not all be healed by the sincere 
adoption and zealous application of this principle. The Bi- 
ble itself assures us that “there must be also heresies among 
you, that they which are approved may be made manifest 
among you.” 1 Cor. 11:19. There will be dishonest men 
in spite of all that honest men can do. There will, undoubt- 
edly, always be those who will not hesitate to make the con- 
fession which the Bible requires, while their hearts reject the 
truth which is confessed. The mark of discipleship is not 
one by which we can infallibly ascertain who the true disci- 
ples are. In the nature of the case, we can have no such in- 
fallible test, because faith is invisible, and its visible fruits 
can be more or less successfully imitated. But if the divine 
criterion does not secure us against imposition, Christians 
should have no difficulty in perceiving that human inventions 
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can accomplish that end still less, and that their introduction 
can only engender strifes and multiply troubles. 

The Bible is extolled among Christians of every name, and 
this is a source of joy to those who believe in the Lord Jesus 
as their only Saviour from sin and death. Its honor as a book 
of divine revelation is manfully defended against the assaults 
of wicked men, who know not what they do. But the zeal 
of Christians generally for the preservation, in all its integri- 
ty, of the truth which it contains, does not keep pace with 
their solicitude to have the volume recognized as the treasury 
containing it. Attention is directed more to the form, than to 
the matter of the sacred word. Formalism is not confined to 
the Romish Church, nor to the Churches which are thought 
to exhibit it in the domain of the cultus. It is found some- 
times where the efforts seem to be directed mainly to the cul- 
tivation of a more profound spirituality. As there are those 
who desire external union for its own sake, that is, the form 
and semblance of union, without troubling themselves about 
the internal unity in faith, without which it is a mere sham, 
so there are those who labor to produce those external fruits 
which grow upon the tree of true spiritual life, without de- 
voting much attention to the question, whether that life real- 
ly exists, without which they are a mere pretense—whether 
they are not merely wooden apples tied on dead branches. 
There may be as much formalism in an excited prayer-meet- 
ing, at which some lovers of vital piety are delighted, as ina 
calm ritualistic service, at which they are disgusted. The 
Christian life may manifest itself in the form of a glowing 
extemporaneous prayer, or in that of a quiet supplication 
read from a book; but where there is no Christian life, 
both are mere forms. Our taste is not the criterion by 
which we are to judge. All charges of formalism are mere 
manifestations of an uncharitable spirit, when there is no 
proof of the absence of Christian life, or when the only proof 
of such absence is the distastefulness of the form to the per- 
son making the charge. The word of the Lord must be our 
rule. ' 
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The doctrine of the supreme authority of Holy Scripture 
is, in some cases, rendered nugatory by an abandonment of 
the doctrine, that these Scriptures are perspicuous, and that 
faith involves certainty. Many despair of ever bringing 
about an agreement among Christians upon the biblical prin- 
ciples of the Reformation. Some being tossed to and fro by 
every wind of doctrine, and longing for some solid ground 
upon which to place their feet, are driven to seek rest in pa- 
pal infallibility, which cuts the perplexing knot ; others re- 
nounce Christianity entirely as a failure, hoping to find peace 
by smothering the cries of the soul; while a third, and per- 
haps by far the larger class, quiet themselves by ecclesiastical 
assurances that all distinctive doctrines forming boundary 
lines between professing Christians, are indifferent, and that 
the true rule and norm of faith and practice, is general agree- 
ment. The fact which the word of God so clearly teaches, 
and which experience so loudly proclaims, that the soul never 
can find peace while it leans upon man, and that the cry of 
“peace, peace, when there is no peace,” quiets no troubled 
conscience, and affords no joyful hopes, is all the while over- 
looked. A more careful consideration of the great principle 
of the Reformation might convince such despairing souls, 
who are exchanging the delicious viands spread before them 
in the Word, for the miserable husks of human assertions and 
pretensions, that the Bible alone is a guide that is sure and 
safe, and that difficulties which its adoption does not obviate, 
never can be removed in this world of sin. A return to the 
old paths is the only remedy for the great evils which are 
upon us. The true light to guide us through the intricacies 
of this nineteenth century, is that which shone so brightly 
and rendered the path of the just so plain in the sixteenth. 

The profession and the practice of Christians are frequent- 
ly at variance ; and the suspicion is oftentimes justly aroused, 
that the Bible is not the only rule of faith adopted even 
where all others are in theory rejected. There are some- 
times errors admitted into the mind which conflict with the 
theory accepted, and result in a practice which involves its. 
rejection ; and there is sometimes a practice admitted which» 
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can legitimately result only from an antagonistic theory, 
even while the principle from which it springs, is rejected, and 
the opposite is adopted. To bring before the consciousness 
what is involved in the recognition of the Bible as the only 
authority in the sphere of the spiritual, it is necessary to ex- 
hibit, in their erroneousness, the substitutes for it which are 
frequently accepted, whether consciously or unconsciously, 
as well as to show the sufficiency of the Scriptures as the 
Christian’s norm. A small part of this task is undertaken 
in the present article. 

Appeals have been made, for the purpose of establishing 
propositions claimed to be articles of faith, or of refuting 
statements put forth as declarations of the divine will, 
to other authority than that of the Scriptures which are 
given by inspiration of God. In some cases these appeals 
have been justified by directly claiming authority for the 
criterion to which the appeal is made; in others, there has 
been a tacit assumption of such authority, without expressly 
asserting the claim. In either case the confession is made, 
whether in word or deed, that the Bible is not the only judge 
that, in matters of faith, can decide the question or end the 
strife. Some maintain that reason must have a voice in every 
question affecting the welfare of man, whether temporally or 
eternally ; and many who would hesitate to maintain that 
its authority is co-ordinate with that of the Bible, use its 
dictates as a standard by which to test the-doctrines of reve- 
lation. Some claim that there is a touch-stone of truth in 
the sensibilities of man, which must ultimately decide what 
is to be accepted as God’s revelation; and many who would 
be slow expressly to countenance the doctrine of such an au- 
thoritative “inner light” in the feelings or fancy, are always 
ready, when a doctrine 1s set forth which is distasteful to 
them, to reject it upon the authority of such an inner judge. 
Some regard the human conscience as the permanent abode 

of the Deity, whence he constantly announces his infallible de- 
cisions, with which no revelation can be in conflict ; and many 
who would shrink from deifying any human ] power in theory, 
appeal to conscience in questions decided by the written rev- 
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elation, as if its voice were supreme. Some, with a high re- 
gard for those whom the Lord has sent forth to preach the 
everlasting gospel, insist that their voice must determine 
what is required of Christians; and many who would not 
expressly claim that ministers are infallible, accept, without 
questioning their authority, the doctrines and decisions of 
the pastors. Some boldly teach and confess, that there is an- 
other fountain of divine truth unto salvation, besides the 
Bible, placing apostolic tradition, by its side, as an equally 
valid rule and criterion, and practically even subordinating 
the written word to the oral communication ; and many who 
are not professed papists, resort to the utterances of men of 
the olden times, as if they were inspired. Some assume that 
the Church, as she is represented in Synods and Councils, is 
endowed with the power of determining what God would 
have us believe and do; and many who have not thought of 
maintaining that Synods are inspired, or possess infallibility 
by a special direction of the Holy Spirit, rest content to ac- 
cept their declarations, and submit the conscience to their con- 
trol, as if their voice were, necessarily, the voice of the Lord, 
whatever the Scriptures might say. Some substitute the 
Symbols of the Church for the book of truth, maintaining 
that the inspired volume can be rightly understood only 
when the student is guided by the Creed of Christians ; and 
many assume that a doctrine must be true, because their 
Church teaches it, without taking the trouble to inquire 
whether their Church’s teaching be coincident with that of 
the Bible or not. That all such appeals are entirely unwar- 
ranted, and incaleulably prejudicial to the cause of truth, 
should be plain to every believer in divine revelation, inas- 
much as they all disparage the only rule of faith. 

That there is a natural tendency, in man, to be a rule unto 
himself, is known to all from experience. Ever since the fall 
has estranged him from God, the supreme Ruler, he would be 
an autocrat. Pride is his predominant impulse. He readily 
submits, indeed, to slavery. But he isa bundle of contra- 
dictions, that cannot be understood by an application of ab- 
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stract logical laws. The disposition to lord it over all, would 
seem to conflict with the tendency to cringe before every 
usurper. But he was created to serve, not to reign, and to 
possess liberty and happiness in his service; and when he 
rebelled against the Monarch of all, and declared his inde- 
pendence, it was to become a slave to the master of misery, 
at whose instigation the rebellion was undertaken, though 
that master moved his victim by the enticing lie that the ser- 
vile work would render him free, so the he would be as God, 
and become his own lord. The satanic lie succeeded, and 
men believe it still. Absolute self-government is the theory 
which is built upon it. But the fact is not changed by the 
delusion which conceals it. In the inmost recesses of the 
soul, there is an inscription which tells of the creature’s sub- 
jection to the Creator, and which, with all man’s efforts to 
convince himself of his own supremacy, will sometimes ob- 
trude itself upon his sight. He would, therefore, domineer 
over all, pursuant to the claim which he bases upon satan’s 
promise, and yet, in his actual subjection to the devil, in 
compliance with his feeling that obedience is due to some su- 
perior power, he is prone, ina cowardly spirit, to submit to any 
bold being who would domineer over him. He would be an 
autocrat, and, if he cannot be this, he will be a slave, as he 
has renounced allegiance to the only true ruler, whom it is 
liberty to serve. 

As, among the faculties of the human mind, reason stands 
pre-eminent, this faculty is most frequently regarded as the 
source and seat of man’s authority. In his normal condition 
it regulates the desire and affections, as well as the volitions, 
and holds the reigns of government over the conduct. To 
pronounce a thought, or feeling, or action, unreasonable, is to 
condemn it. Within the domain of the natural, its authori- 
ty is undisputed. The whole condition of man is abnormal 
when any other power usurps the throne. He who is carried 
away by passion, is universally regarded as censurable, and 
he who wills and works in disregard of reason’s requirements, 
is noted only for his folly. It is the eye of the soul, and 
those who walk without exercising it, are advancing blindly 
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toward certain ruin. It was manifestly designed to sway the 
sceptre among our natural powers, and every effort to dispar- 
age it, only manifests the unreasonableness of him who makes 
it. It is one of God’s most noble gifts, and true piety will 
prize it, and bless its Giver for the bountiful gift. There is 
wretched anarchy in the soul, when it ceases to reign. Su- 
preme wretchedness would be our lot if reason were de- 
throned. 

But reason is honored when it confines itself to its own 
realm; it brings itself into disrepute, when it presumes to 
exercise authority in domains that lie beyond its jurisdiction. 
It is no disparagement to a monarch, when his right to sway 
his sceptre over another’s dominions is denied; those who 
are wisely zealous for his honor, will be most anxious to se- 
cure him against the obloquy of any attempt to transcend his 
powers. Reason is royal in its own dominions; it is con- 
temptible when it arrogates to itself sovereignty where it has 
neither the right nor the capacity to rule. 

Rationalism, which is the theoretical co-ordination of rea- 
son and revelation, but the practical subordination of the 
latter to the former, is not a new system, which made its first 
appearance in the elaborate form which it assumed among 
the German philosophers of the last century. It is, in fact, 
as old as the race. The heathens indulged in subtle specula- 
tions upon religion, as well as the Jews and Christians; and 
the early ages of Christianity had their Gnostics, and the 
middle ages their Scholastics, as well as these latter days have 
their Rationalists. The theory is, in all cases, substantially 
the same. The human mind is assumed to have all the ma- 
terials and powers, within itself, for the attainment of com- 
fort on earth and blessedness in heaven; and the inference 
from this assumption is, that if a revelation has been vouch- 
safed to us, this must be in harmony with the prior revela- 
tion given in the human mind, because the latter was certain- 
ly bestowed by the Creator, and the former, as coming from 
the same infallible, and therefore unchangeable, source, can- 
not be in conflict with it: any inconsistency between the two, 
would be positive proof that the written record is a fabrica- 
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tion. It is further assumed that, the consistency between the 
revelation in nature as recognized by the reason, and that 
given in language being admitted, the postulates of reason, 
and the logical deductions from data given in nature, must 
furnish a standard for the interpretation of the language in 
which the later revelation is communicated. In this way 
many who admit the Bible to be the book of God, still claim 
that reason must have a voice in determining what must be 
believed as divine truth, while others practically adopt the 
principle, without any clear consciousness of the theory un- 
derlying their practice. The result is, either the rejection of 
the Bible, in whole or in part, as false, because its statements 
are not in harmony with the interpreter’s reason, or the re- 
sort to unnatural and utterly unjustifiable methods of inter- 
pretation, in order to force a harmony which is supposed not 
to exist if the words be taken in, this obvious sense. In 
either case, the word of God is rejected, whether the form of 
words be retained or not. 

In order to exhibt the error of adopting reason as a rule, 
in matters of revelation, it will be necessary to ascertain 
clearly what is meant by the term, and what is the limit 
within which the faculty, so denominated, may legitimately 
claim authority. 

The term is often used so vaguely, that it is not an easy 
matter precisely to apprehend its signification. To say that 
it is the power, in virtue of which man is distinguished from 
the brute, leaves it undetermined what that power is. As 
employed in the question before us, it is, no doubt, ordinari- 
ly intended to designate the powers of cognition generally, 
together with the knowledge which nature furnishes. It 
thus embraces the intuitive faculties, with their acquisitions, 
and the discursive faculties, with their products. The testi- 
mony of sense and consciousness, as well as of that more recon- 
dite faculty by which we have intuitions of necessary truths, 
and to which the term reason is frequently limited by philos- 
ophers, is adduced as deeisive proof in questions which lie, 
or are suppesed to lie, within their sphere; and the inferences 
dlerived from such intuitions, are appealed to as equally au- 
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thoritative and equally valid as evidence. The faculties em- 
ployed in the acquisition of knowledge, whether directly or 
indirectly, are regarded as the faculties of reason, and their 
operations and results, as the voice of reason. The limita- 
tion of the term to the powers of reasoning, that is, of imme- 
diate, or mediate inference, is, so far as those are concerned 
who make reason a rule of faith, merely apparent ; for when 
an appeal is made to reason as a norm, that which assumes to 
be normative, is never the fundamental law of thought, but 
always the knowledge attained by the exercise of the intel- 
lect. This, even though it be an inference, always implies 
the reception of natural intuitions as the sources of all truth. 
It is reason, not in its formal operations, but in its material 
contents, that is meant, when it is represented as a reliable 
rule by which even revelation must be tested. 

This will enable us to obtain a clear view of the actual 
point of controversy. Those who contend for the Bible alone 
as the rule of faith, do not dispute the general trust-worthi- 
ness of the intellectual faculties. God has not made our 
minds to delude us with falsehoods. We are so constituted 
that we cannot, without doing violence to our intellectual 
nature, and thus wantonly working ourselves into despair of 
all truth, refiise to credit our intuitions. What the soul per- 
ceives through the senses, is at once believed to exist, and to 
possess the qualities which are perceived. The idealistic phi- 
losophy, which denies the existence of external objects, and 
which, because it seems to escape the great speculative difti- 
culty of bridging over the chasm between mind and matter, 
has many adherents, satisfies but few; indeed, it is very 
questionable whether it has ever satisfied a single soul. Af- 
ter all its philosophizing, the mind, whatever may have 
been its speculative results, falls back upon its original beliet 
that things exists as they are perceived. These books, those 
trees, are realities: it is characteristic of insanity to confound 
them with the phantoms of the brain. The testimony of the 
senses, is accepted just as fully by those who maintain that 
the Bible alone must be our guide in spiritual things, as by 
those who would claim this honor for reason. That the 
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senses sometimes deceive us, will, no doubt, be admitted by 
both alike; it is one of the imperfections incident to our 
fallen state. That they are generaily reliable, is, in virtue of 
our organization, the settled belief of both. The same is 
true of the other intuitions. It is impossible that we should 
be conscious of mental operations which have no existence ; 
or, if this were possible, it certainly is impossible that we 
should believe them not to exist. We may forget; we may 
suppose a thought or feeling, which presents itself now, to 
have appeared in our consciousness at some past time, just as 
we may suppose ourselves to have seen an object before, which 
lies before our eyes now for the first time; but we cannot be- 
lieve, even if we would, that a mental operation, of which 
we are conscious now, is not taking place, just as we cannot 
believe that the house before us is not there. Nor is it other- 
wise with the intuitions of reason, in the strict sense of that 
word. That space and time exist, and that material sub- 
stances require the one, and actions require the other, as con- 
ditions of their existence ; that there are such things as right 
and beauty, and that the mind judges in accordance with 
these intuitions: this cannot be gainsaid. They are facts of 
universal experience, the denial of which is self-stultification. 
The ideas and axioms of reason, are recognized by all, what- 
ever differences might result from differences in their appli- 
cation. Wecannot avoid admitting that the whole is greater 
than a part, and that two material bodies cannot occupy the 
same space, however strong might be our desire to withhold 
our assent. The question at issue is, therefore, not at all, 
whether our intuitions are reliable, and whether we would, 
accordingly, be warranted in regarding them as safe starting- 
points for our judgments. As regards this, there is no contro- 
versy. 

Neither does the dispute turn upon the inquiry, whether 
our intellectual faculties may be legitimately used in the in- 
vestigation of spiritual matters. Those who insist that the 
Bible alone is authority in this domain, do not discard reason 
or reject its legitimate authority. The word of God is ad- 
dressed to the senses, appears in the consciousness, and is a 
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proper object for the activity of our discursive faculties. If 
we could not trust the eye and the ear, which read and hear 
the word, we could never possess the saving truth with cer- 
tainty. It enters the mind through the ordinary avenues, 
which God has so created that they are trustworthy. If our 
consciousness deceived us with regard to our cognitions and 
our mental operations, we could be assured neither of our 
possession of the gospel which the word conveys, nor of the 
existence in our hearts of that faith which alone appropriates 
it and makes the salvation ours. It is present to us in our 
consciousness, like any other mental acquisition, and this facul- 
ty does not deludeus. If our rational intuitions were discard- 
ed, all theology as a science would be impossible, and all de- 
ductions from plain truths of revelation would be nugatory. 
Not only is it lawful and expedient to use the powers of the 
mind upon religious subjects, and to recognize their efficiency 
in their proper office, but it is necessary to do this if we 
would have the benefits which revelation is designed to con- 
fer. He cannot have the saving truth at all who will not 
have it pass into his soul through the ordinary avenues, and 
thus present itself to his consciousness, and he will have it 
but imperfectly who will not think upon it and be governed 
in his thinking by the laws which reason furnishes. So far, 
then, the case is plain and the ground is undisputed. 

But this by no means exhausts the subject. Those who 
claim normal authority for reason in spiritual matters, would 
either reject all revelation as unnecessary, because reason fur- 
nishes all that is requisite, or, admitting that a revelation has 
been given, subject it to the postulates and decisions of reason, 
as the primal and chief authority. The first of these posi- 
tions it is not our purpose here to examine, as we write for 
those who recognise the Bible as a revelation from God, and 
lay claim to the name of Christians. It would lead us too 
far from our object even to give a brief view of the argument 
against the Deists. It is the second that we desire to consider. 

The theory that reason is the norm for testing revelation is 
unreasonable. It assumes that truth in the higher sphere to 
which revelation pertains is subject to the same laws and con- 
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ditions as that which pertains to the lower. It makes the 
assumption not only without a shadow of proof, but in oppe- 
sition to all analogy. As it would be unreasonable to test 
the correctness of the testimony of our senses by our antece- 
dent rational convictions, thus explaining facts away by 
assuming their impossibility, so it would he unreasonable to 
test the testimony of revelation by such supposedly rational 
ideas, and explain them away in order not to be compelled to 
relinquish preconceived opinions. If an inhabitant of a warm 
climate, who never saw water congealed into ice, should, on 
hearing the statement for the first time that it becomes so 
solid in this country that wagons are driven across the sur- 
face of our rivers, reject the statement asa falsehood which 
is palpable, or, admitting the credibility of the witness, should 
explain the statement in coincidence with his own convic- 
tions on the subject, his unreasonableness would at once be 
admitted. But is it any less irrational to assume that the 
divine testimony, which refers to a domain lying beyond our 
earthly ken, must mean something else than that which the 
language declares, because what is said is not in coincidence 
with our previous experiences and convictions? And if the 
Bible sometimes makes statements which seem in conflict 
with necessary truths of reason, is it reasonable to assume, 
without proof, that what could not be accepted as truth in 
the relation in which things are viewed in our present condi- 
tion, must be equally objectionable in other relations and in 
another condition? It is ofttimes asserted that the dignity 
of man requires his unyielding maintenance of the primacy 
of reason over all. But is it at all in accordance with the 
dignity of man to put forth the arrogant claim that heaven 
and earth contain nothing which lies beyond the reach of his 
philosophy, and of which he is not a competent judge? Even 
in earthly things man makes himself ridiculous by presuming 
to pronounce judgment in matters which he does not under- 
stand, and by applying tests which are very good in their 
place, but which are inapplicable where they are used. The 
man may think himself wondrous wise who is not to be duped 
by any such statement, as that five hundred miles are traveled 
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in a single day, or messages are sent that distance in a few 
moments, when it requires a day to visit his nearest market 
town, and a week to carry a letter to his brother in a neigh- 
boring State; but his wisdom only renders him an object of 
ridicule to those for whom he thinks himself too sharp. The 
men who are the most reasonable are those who are not dis- 
posed to presume too much upon their rational powers, but 
wisely confess their ignorance in matters which they do not 
understand, and humbly learn of those who do understand 
them. The Bible was given us for the very reason that we 
need light on the subjects of which it treats, and it is an un- 
reasonable abuse of reason to make what we know of this 
earthly sphere the criterion by which to measure the truth 
of that which pertains to a domain that is wholly different. 

A distinction must be made between the powers of reason 
as it is constituted by nature, and the application of these 
powers in actual practice. It is not true, as has already been 
indicated, that there may be a conflict between the teaching 
of nature and that of revelation; for as God made the one 
and gave the other, they cannot be asserted to be inconsistent 
with each other without impeaching the unchangeableness of 
Jehovah. But man may err with regard to both, and thus 
find seeming inconsistencies which are not such in reality. 
They are in the mind, not in the objects which it contem- 
plates, and concerning which it judges. So far as reason ex- 
tends it is reliable. But it extends not to the things of 
which we receive our knowledge, not by nature but by reve- 
lation. The contradictions which some profess to find be- 
tween the two sources of knowledge, result from an abuse of 
reason, and never occur when reason is used in accordance 
with its own design and principles, any departure from which 
is just as unreasonable as the effort to distinguish sounds by 
the eye or colors by the ear. It is folly to deny the existence 
of objects which appear in the broad light of day because 
they were invisible in the twilight, or to maintain that na- 
ture must appear in the torrid zone precisely as it appears in 
the frigid. Our philosophical axioms, true as we cannot helyr 
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regarding them in reference to transitory things which are 
seen around us here, need not be true when applied to things 
of whose laws reason gives us no information. When we 
affirm that the multiplication of persons involves the multi- 
plication of essences, we assert a law of earthly things ; and 
when the Scriptures teach that there are three divine Persons 
and but one divine Essence, there seems to be a contradiction. 
But this is not with reason as such. It is simply with rea- 
son as abusively applied. The error lies in attempting to 
measure tle infinite and divine by a rule which applies only 
to the finite and created, much as if a law applicable to bats 
were used as a standard for judging of eagles. The law is 
reasonable in its own domain ; it is unreasonable when used 
as a criterion of things beyond that domain. The eagle’s 
lofty soaring and clear vision are not in contradiction with rea- 
son, though they undoubtedly are with the irrational reasoning 
of him who denies all flight and sight above the bat’s to be 
impossible. If it be said that nothing can come from noth- 
ing, all will readily admit it when the rule is applied to the 
process of generation ; but when it is applied to creation it 
becomes as irrelevant and irrational as when the highest 
known speed of the snail is taken as the standard of all pos- 
sible celerity of motion. The absurdity lies not at all in the 
nature of reason, but in the unreasonableness of those who 
misapply it. That there are very foolish people does not 
prove reason to be very foolish; it only proves that they 
largely lack the faculty. The truth of revelation will seem 
falsehood to the rationalist who irrationally applies the cri- 
terion which is proper to one subject, to another which is dif- 
ferent, or which is proper to a subject in one condition or re- 
spect, to the same subject in a different condition or respect. 
That a human person cannot be present in different places at 
the same time, is very evident ; but to assert that the human 
nature of our blessed Lord cannot be present with His disci- 
ples at more than one place in the same moment is most unphi- 
losophical as well as entirely unscriptural ; because this human 
nature is not such a human person as that contemplated by 
the axiom, since the humanity of Jesus is assumed into the 
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unity of the person of the Son of God, which is divine, not 
human : the person of our Lord is not at all subject to the 
laws governing human persons. The contradictions claimed 
to exist between revelation and reason will, in all cases, be 
found to be apparent contradictions arising from a misappli- 
cation of rational intuitions, or, in other words, they are not 
contradictory to reason, but only to the unreasonable assump- 
tions of erring men. Reason has its own limits, and in its 
own essence recognizes those limits. It is not hasty to apply 
tests, which it perceives to be perfectly reliable in the sphere 
with which it is acquainted, to new matter which may be 
subject to other laws as lying in another domain and existing 
under different conditions. And to claim for it supremacy 
over a Book which God has given us for the express purpose 
of enlightening us upon subjects which lie beyond our nat- 
ural knowledge and our previous experience, betrays no phi- 
losophical acumen or soberness, as it certainly indicates no 
Christian meekness and reverence. Even if we could ascer- 
tain the dictates of pure reason, uninfluenced by the darken- 
ing and depraving power of the sin which has come upon all 
mankind, it would not bea rule by which revelation should be 
tested ; for even then it would recognize its prescribed limits, 
and not, in overweening pride, presume to judge in matters 
which transcend its powers, and render decisions respecting 
these matters according to criteria which are applicable only 
to things belonging to the domain of the natural. If man 
were not a fallen being, reason would not be the presumptious 
power which it shows itself to be; and in this case it would 
not venture beyond its sphere, but confine itself to those 
things which lie within its capacity. On this ground it would 
never be contradicted by revelation. But in its present cor- 
rupt condition it is not content to remain within its origin- 
ally prescribed limits, but arrogantly trenches on the domain 
of revelation; and the theory which makes it an authority 
in the realm of faith is simply a defense of its arrogance, the 
success of which would be the overthrow of Christianity. 
The disciples of Christ should stand together as one man to 
resist the usurper’s encroachments ; for, manifestly, it 1s not 
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the honor of reason which the theory maintains, but the right 
of subjecting revelation to its abuse. 

Those wlio leave out of the account the sad effects of the 
fall upon the mental powers can never have a correct view of 
the rights of reason, and must stand in conflict with the word 
of God in the results which they reach on this point, as they 
start out with Pelagian premises which are at variance with 
all revelation, and subversive of the whole foundation upon 
which the glorious structure of Christianity rests. Let us 
heed what the Scriptures plainly teach us in regard to the 
present powers of reason. 

That our minds are capable of knowing from nature some 
things which are stated in the Scriptures; that this know- 
ledge, so far as it extends, is true; but that the results ar- 
rived at are most unhappy, appears, clearly, from St. Paul’s 
words in Rom. 1, 18—25: “The wrath of God is revealed 
from heaven against all ungodliness and unrighteousness of 
men, who hold the truth in unrighteousness ; because that 
which may be known of God is manifested in them ; for God 
hath shewed it unto them. For the invisible things of Him, 
from the creation of the world, are clearly seen, being under- 
stood by the things that are made, even his eternal power 
and Godhead ; so that they are without excuse; because that, 
when they knew God, they glorified him not as God, neither 
were thankful; but became vain in their imaginations, and 
their foolish heart was darkened. Professing themselves to 
be wise, they became fools, and changed the glory of the un- 
corruptible God into an image made like to corruptible man, 
and to birds and four-footed beasts, and creeping things. 
Wherefore God also gave them up to uncleanness, through 
the lusts of their own hearts, to dishonor their own bodies 
between themselves ; who changed the truth of God into a 
lie, and worshipped and served the creature more than the 
Creator, who is blessed forever. Amen.” The creation, not 
only in its adaptations of the minutest parts, but as a 
whole, suggests to the mind a Creator, whose power is de- 
clared in the mighty work before our eyes, whose goodness is 
displayed in the wonderful provisions made for the wants of 
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every creature, and whose righteousness is revealed in the 
punishments visited upon wrong. That there 1s a God, is 
proclaimed by all nature, and reason may hear and read the 
proclamation. This is a revelation of God, and the knowl- 
edge which it gives is not erroneous. Nature is not a false 
prophet ; and the faculties by which we perceive its utter- 
ances are just as safe in this domain as in that of written 
revelation. But the specific truths of Christianity are not 
revealed at all in nature, and, therefore, reason cannot learn 
them from that source. |The revelation given in nature, is 
but in part ; it tells us nothing of the plan of salvation, wih 
is not a part of nature and not subject to natural laws. So | 
far as reason cognizes truth as given in nature, it has reliable | 
knowledge ; and with this the written word of God is never | 
at variance. / The eternal power and Godhead of the Creator/ 
is no less true because it is apprehended by the rational pow- 
ers through the light of nature. Where the seeming conflict 
between reason and revelation begins, is just where reason is 
abused. Instead of worshiping God, who is a Spirit, and 
thus not seen, in spirit and in truth, men, under the guid- 
ance of benighted and perverted reason, subject him to nat- 
ural laws, and change “the glory of the nncorruptible God 
into an image made like unto corruptible man, and to birds, 
and four-footed beasts, and creeping things.” With such 
reason revelation is most certainly in conflict. The wrath of 
God is revealed from heaven against it; and this is by no 
means because men act reasonably, but because “professing 
themselves to be wise, they become fools.” Those who would 
have a God to correspond with the requirements of natural 
laws, will generally form one according to the laws which 
regulate matter, as do the heathens in uncivilized lands: in 
the best case they will frame one according to the laws which 
govern the finite spirit of man, and thus fall into the more 
refined, but no less pernicious forms of idolatry which are in 
vogue in countries more advanced in civilization. While 
pure reason would recognize the difference between the Crea- 
tor and the creature, and not seek to measure the former by 
the petty gauge applied to the latter, reason, blinded by the 
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fall, becomes foolish and vain, refusing to worship a God that 
is not its own creature. The result of the effort in this way 
to maintain the honor of reason and the dignity of man is 
the degradation depicted by St. Paul in the passage quoted. 
And still some, “professing themselves to be wise,” would set 
up this perverted reason as the test by which to try the truth 
of revelation ! 

Reason is blind in spiritual matters, and cannot be our 
guide. This the Holy Spirit declares in other places besides 
that to which reference has already been made. “ This I say, 
therefore,” St. Paul writes, “and testify in the Lord, that ye 
walk not as other Gentiles walk, in the vanity of their mind, 
having the understanding darkened, being alienated from the 
life of God through the ignorance that is in them, because 
of the blindness of their heart,’ Eph. 4: 17,18. In these 
words it is plainly stated that in man’s natural condition 
there is no saving knowledge of God and all his reason is in- 
capable of attaining it. “ Howbeit, then, when ye knew not 
God, ye did service unto them which by nature are no gods,” 
Gal. 4: 8. Reason renders men idolators, when it is left to 
seek God by itsown light. The natural alienation from God, 
who is light and life, darkens the understanding. Men thus 
walk in the vanity of their minds because of the blindness 
of their heart. The whole soul is carnal. The lusts of the 
flesh are the ruling power, and the intellect, though created 
to exercise dominion over all the mental powers, is led cap- 
tive by them. Menare alienated from the life of God through 
the ignorance that is in them, on account of which the proper 
relations of the faculties to each other have been deranged and 
every faculty has become depraved. The apostle, speaking 
of men as dead in trespasses and sins, says: “ Among whom 
also we all had our conversation in times past in the lusts of 
our flesh, fulfilling the desires of the fiesh and the mind ; and 
were by nature the children of wrath, even as others.” The 
lusts of the flesh exercise lordship over the whole man, so 
that the desires of the flesh become the desires of the mind, 
and are fulfilled at its bidding. Therefore he admonishes 
Christians, who are delivered from abject slavery to blind ap- 
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petite and passion, “that ye put off concerning the former 
conversation the old man, which is corrupt according to the 
deceitful lusts ; and be renewed in the spirit of your minds.” 
Eph. 4: 22, 23. Our sinful nature renders reason the dupe of 
lust, and, therefore, our minds must be renewed, that the lust 
which has usurped dominion, may be dethroned and the Ho- 
ly Spirit may give us light and guidance by his word. Rea 
son cannot be trusted in things spiritual, because the deceit- | 
ful lusts have corrupted it. Coincident with this is the 
declaration of St. Peter: “Wherefore gird up the loins of 
your mind, be sober, and hope to the end for the grace that is 
to be brought unto you at the revelation of Jesus Christ ; as 
obedient children, not fashioning yourselves according to the 
former lusts in your ignorance.” 1 Pet.1: 14,15. This ad- 
monishes us not to fall back into the wretched condition in 
which our ignorant minds were in subjection to lust, which 
held supreme sway over us, but to gird up the loins of our 
minds in the freedom form the bondage of corruption where- 
with the truth in Christ has made us free. The same apostle, 
therefore, points to the wicked lusts of man, as the medium 
through whiclr false prophets introduce their “damnable her- 
esies” into the mind, and to “the knowledge of the Lord and 
Saviour, Jesus Christ,” which we can have only through the 
revelation given in the Bible, as the means by which we 
escape the pollutions of the world. He says: “When they 
speak great swelling words of vanity, they allure through 
the lusts of the flesh, through much wantonness, those that 
were clean escaped from them who live in error. While they 
promise them liberty, they themselves are the servants of cor- 
ruption: for of whom a man is overcome, of the same is he 
brought in bondage. For, if after they have escaped the 
pollutions of the world through the knowledge of the Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, they are again entangled therein, 
and overcome, the latter end is worse with them than the be- 
ginning.” 2 Pet. 2: 18—20. That the flesh, which rules 
man in his natural condition, domineers also over the intel- 
lect, and brings all his powers into the bondage of corruption, 
is the uniform doctrine of Seripture. And to this reason, 
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which is under the control of deceitful lusts, misguided men 
would subject revelation ! 

That which is distinctive of Christianity, cannot, according 
to the clear teaching of Scripture, be known at all without 
the revelation given in the Bible. Man, with all his reason 
and his reasoning, is ignorant of it until revelation gives him 
light. ‘All things are delivered unto me of my Father ; and 
no man knoweth the Son but the Father; neither knoweth 
any man the Father, save the Son, and he to whomsoever the 
Son will reveal him.” Matt. 11:27. If nature teaches the 
eternal power and Godhead, it does not teach the glorious | 
plan of salvation by the Father’s mission of his only Son, 
and that Son’s vicarious atonement for the sins of all the 
world. Such knowledge is too high for natural reason; it 
cannot attain unto it. “Simon Peter answered and said, 
Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God. And Jesus 
answered and said unto him, Blessed art thou, Simon Bar- 
jona: for flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but 
my Father which is in heaven.” Matt. 16:17. Most cer- 
tainly this does not leave room for the groundless opinion 
that reason has all the necessary material by hature to quali- 
fy it for testing the truth of any thing proposed by revela- 
tion. It undeniably expresses the reverse, in unmistakeable 
terms, affirming that the truth in Jesus lies above the plane 
of nature and natural reason, and is not to be accepted, or re- 
jected, according as it corresponds, or conflicts, with opinions 
formed of things upon that plane. Our knowledge is to be en- 
larged by the addition of heavenly truth unto salvation, of 
which natural reason is ignorant ; and this new truth is sub- 
ject to no corrections according to standards which apply 
only to a different domain, but is to be received upon divine 
authority, by faith alone, as God alone can give us informa- 
tion concerning things which are above this earth, and con- 
cerning their laws and conditions. “Eye hath not seen, nor 
ear heard, neither have entered into the heart of man, the 
things which God hath prepared for them that love him. But 
God hath revealed them unto us by his Spirit: for the Spirit 
searcheth all things, yea, the deep things of God. For what 
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man knoweth the things of a man, save the spirit of man 
which is in him? Even so the things of God knoweth no 
man, but the Spirit of God. Now we have received, not the 
spirit of the world, but the Spirit which is of God; that we 
might know the things which are freely given to us of God. 
Which things also we speak, not in the words which man’s 
wisdom teacheth, but which the Holy Ghost teacheth, com- 
paring spiritual things with spiritual. But the natural man 
receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God; for they are 
foolishness unto him: neither can he know them, because 
they are spiritually discerned.” 1 Cor. 2:9—14. No can- 
did Christian mind can, after a careful reading of these state- 
ments, remain in doubt whether the apostle denies the author- 
ity of reason in matters of divine revelation. He not only 
expressly rejects such authority, but also shows its unreason- 
bleness. Just as another man cannot be a judge of my con- 
sciousness, so a human being cannot be a judge of the con- 
tents of the divine mind; and just as it would be absurd for 
another to test the truth of utterances with regard to the 
phenomena of my consciousness, by the phenomena of the 
material world, so it would be absurd for man to presume to 
judge the word of God by laws which regulate the things of 
earth. The natural man knows nothing of the things of 
God’s Spirit ; he cannot know them, because they are spirit- 
ually discerned, all the light which we can have respecting 
them, being conferred by the Spirit who does know them; 
the Holy Ghost alone teaches them; nay, they are even fool- 
ishness to him. But they are foolishness to him because he 
compares spiritual things with things that are earthly and 
natural, when the result cannot be otherwise than that they 
seem foolish, just as all statements respecting the mind seem 
foolish when tested by the laws which govern the body. Those 
who are wise, compare spiritual things with spiritual; then 
the foolishness ceases, and all is blissful harmony. When the 
folly is once committed of setting up reason as a standard of 
the truth of revelation, folly follows folly as the result, and all. 
certainty and joyfulness of faith is at an end. 
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It is in this respect that the Scriptures speak of an opposi- 
tion between reason and revelation ; “for to be carnally mind- 
ed is death ; but to be spiritually minded is life and peace.” 
Rom. 8: 6. The soul that is at enmity with God is not ina 
fit condition to apprehend God’s truth, and cannot understand 
what is so far above its level, even if it would. “Let no 
man deceive himself. If any man among you seemeth to be 
wise in this world, let him become a fool, that he may be 
wise. For the wisdom of this world is foolishness with 
God.” 1 Cor. 3: 18,19. The application of irrelevant can- 
ons to matter which is not understood, is certainly foolish- 
ness; and of such folly the inflated wisdom of this world, 
which would measure the infinite by man’s feeble sense, is 
guilty. Such wise men must first become fools in their own 
eyes, and in the eyes of those who labor under the same fa- 
tuity, before they can be wise indeed. As long as they con- 
tinue in their folly, there will necessarily be contradictions 
between the great truths of revelation and the pompous pre- 
tensions of their reason ; just as the imbecile, who, knowing 
only of the light of his candle, applies its capacities as the 
criterion of all truth respecting the powers of luminous bod- 
ies, finds endless contradictions in the stories told him of the 
resplendent and all-pervading rays of the sun. When men 
set out with the self-conceited and stupid notion that the 
things which they know, and the laws with which they are 
acquainted, form the limits of all possibilities, they will find 
enough in the book of revelation, as they will find enough 
in the book of nature, which they will be constrained to re- 
ject as absurd: it is contradictory, not to the truth, but to 
the silly limits of truth arbitrarily fixed by self-conceited ig- 
norance and unreasonable presumptuousness. Therefore the 
apostle warns us against the arrogance of reason: “ Beware 
lest any man spoil you through philosophy and vain deceit, 
after the tradition of men, after the rudiments of the world, 
and not after Christ.” Col. 2:8. And the same apostle 
also exhibits clearly the Christian eourse as distinguished 
from that of the men who boast of the powers of their own 
reason when he says: “Though we walk in the flesh, we do 
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not war after the flesh: for the weapons of our warfare are 
not carnal, but mighty through God to the pulling down of 
strong holds; casting down imaginations, and every high 
thing that exalteth itself against the knowledge of God, and 
bringeth into captivity every thought to the obedience of 
Christ.” 2 Cor. 10: 4, 5. 

In view of these Scriptural teachings, it is deplorable that 
many of those who would be sincere followers of Jesus, so 
far give way to the allurements of Satan as to recognize the 
material authority of reason in the domain of revelation. 
That infidels do this, is easily accounted for. They will not 
have Christ to reign over them. But those who sit at Jesus’ 
feet and believe in Him, could not do a more inconsistent 
thing than to permit the flesh to interfere, when the Saviour 
speaks to us the words of eternal life. They should reflect, 
that when they appeal to reason against a doctrine which is 
rejected by the denomination to which they belong, but 
which the words of Scripture teach, others may, with the 
same justice, appeal to the same authority to overthrow an- 
other doctrine which may seem to them to be absolutely ne- 
cessary to the integrity of the Christian system. For exam- 
ple: when the presence of Christ’s body in the Holy Supper 
is denied, notwithstanding the plain words that the gift im- 
parted is His body, and this denial is based on the argument 
from reason, that a body cannot be present at more than one 
place at the same time, another may argue from reason against 
the doctrine of two natures in the one God-man, on the ground 
that this is impossible without blending the two natures into 
one, which will have neither a human nor a divine nature, 
but a compound of the two. The evil lies in the admission 
of a false principle, which cannot be limited in its operation 
to any one case at will. The same principle, which would 
justify one in his rejection of the doctrine of the exaltation 
of our Lord’s humanity in virtue of the personal union, 
would justify another in rejecting the doctrine of the Trinity, 
or of the resurrection of the body, or of original sin, or of 
the imputation of Christ’s merits for the sinner’s justifica- 
tion. We cannot assume that reason has the right to decide 
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in questions of revelation, then assume that it has no right 
where its decision would prove inconvenient. If it be right 
for Zwingli to appeal to it against Luther, then it is equally 
right for Socinus to appeal to it against Zwingli, and for 
Strauss to summon it as a witness against them all. Chris- 
tians should consider well what they do, when they practic- 
ally renounce the principle that the Bible alone is our rule of 
faith, by resorting themselves to the very court, before which 
infidels would have the case of revelation tried, and before 
which any errorist can get a verdict in his favor as against 
revealed truth, because the court is corrupt, and hostile to 
that truth, in its corruption. The whole foundation of our 
faith is undermined by such an error, as one article after an- 
other would be found inconsistent with the postulates of rea- 
son, and all that would be left, would be a dreary natural theol- 
ogy, without any light from the world above us, and without 
any comfort for our heavy-laden souls. And if many who 
admit the false principle are yet, by a happy inconsistency, 
preserved from surrendering to the foe doctrines which seem 
to them essential to the Christian system, it is not amiss to 
warn them of the wiles of the devil, who would have them 
consistent rationalists, and who, if he cannot induce them to 
let slip the saving truth as inconsistent with reason, will en- 
deavor to induce them to hold it simply because it seems rea- 
sonable, not because it is scriptural, and thus to accomplish 
his malicious end at last. For when faith is overthrown, 
whether it be in the object which is to be embraced upon the 
authority of revelation, or in the heart which is to embrace 
it, man’s ruin is compassed. If we reject one passage of 
revelation because its contents seem unreasonable, and accept 
another because its contents are coincident with reason or 
“ common-sense,” that which the Scriptures term faith, and 
which alone saves the soul, has no place inthe heart. “Faith 
is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not 
seen.” Heb. 11:1. When we accept what we see and reject 
what is not seen, though clearly testified by the Holy Ghost, 
we do not accept what we see upon the Holy Ghost’s testi- 
mony; in other words we see some things, but we believe 
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nothing. ‘“ Blessed are they that have not seen and yet have 
believed.” John 20: 29. If the Holy Spirit’s testimony is 
trusted at all, it cannot be rejected as insufficient when the 
thing testified seems not in accordance with natural reason. 
The Christian can be such only when he is willing to bring 
“into captivity every thought to the obedience of Christ.” 

Nor will it at all change the aspect of the case, to distin- 
guish between reason as it is enlightened by the Gospel, and 
as it is blinded by nature. Materially, it cannot be an author- 
ity in either condition, because it is never perfectly freed 
from the influence of the flesh in this life, and is not compe- 
tent to sit in judgment upon matters of revelation, if it were. 
Formally, it cannot be a criterion, because in this respect it 
merely decides in accordance with a standard given, and can- 
not itself be the standard, as this would be a material, not a 
merely formal use. 

That believers are still subject to the flesh, and that this 
influences their judgement as well as their practice, no Chris- 
tian should doubt. The Bible gives all the light upon the 
point that is necessary to remove all doubt, and our experi- 
ence amply confirms its statements. “ And I, brethren,” says 
St. Paul, “ could not speak unto you as unto spiritual, but as 
unto carnal, even as unto babes in Christ.” 1 Cor.3:4. And 
those persons whom he denominates carnal, and whom he re- 
bukes for harboring divisions among them, are the same of 
whom he afterwards says that they are the temple of God, 
and that the Spirit of God dwelleth in them. They are 
Christians who are represented as carnal. Nor is it only of 
the weak that such representations are made: the flesh still 
struggles for supremacy and leads to sinful thoughts in all. 
“T delight in the law of God, after the inward man: but I 
see another law in my members, warring against the law of 
my mind.” Rom. 7: 22,23. “For the flesh lusteth against 
the Spirit, and the Spirit against the flesh: and these are con- 
trary the one to the other; so that ye cannot do the things 
that yewould.” Gal.5:17. Asthe whole mind was depray- 
ed by the introduction of sin, the whole mind is influenced 
by it as long as it still exists in us, rendering reason an unsafe 
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guide in any question pertaining to spiritual things, as it is 
prejudiced against the truth by nature, and is often controlled 
by the sinfulness within us, when we think ourselves moved 
by the Spirit. It is Christians that are warned to “ beware 
lest any man spoil them through philosophy and vain deceit,” 
and that are admonished to “bring into captivity every 
thought to the obedience of Christ,” And even if reason 
did not stand under the corrupting influence of a fallen na- 
ture, in which, though the work of sanctification is in pro- 
gress when the heart believes unto salvation, the flesh still 
lusts against the Spirit, it would not be a competent authori- 
ty in regard to the spiritual matters which form the subject 
of revelation. For these lie ina higher sphere, to which it 
cannot reach ; and the result of taking the matter of nature, 
which lies under the cognizance of reason, with the laws 
which reason discovers as regulating that matter, for a stan- 
dard by which to judge of the truth of the matter which lies not 
in the domain of nature, but a knowledge of whose being and 
laws is supernaturally revealed, is the folly of which we have 
spoken in preceding pages. The matter of revelation is dif- 
ferent from the matter of nature, and that which reason ap- 
prehends in the latter sphere can never be a criterion for 
judging the wholly different matter of the former. A ma- 
terial use of reason, that is, a use of reason which implies the 
application of the knowledge gained from natural sources as 
the test of the credibility of truths communicated from a 
domain to which the mind has not access except through 
revelation, is, therefore, absolutely to be eschewed by Chris- 
tians, whether the reason be enlightened or not, as it is sub- 
versive of all revelation. If the enlightened mind appeals to 
the truth of revelation in spiritual matters, its very enlight- 
eument precludes the appeal to the truth of natural know- 
ledge in a question belonging to such spiritual matters. He 
that is truly enlightened, knows the limits of reason, and 
cannot think of making it an authority in a question which 
revelation decides. Reason is royal only in its own domin- 
ions; it becomes a base usurper when it presumes to rule in 
the dominions of faith, in which it can only render itself 
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contemptible by exhibiting its incapacity for the office which 
it usurps. 

But there is a formal or instrumental use of reason, which 
is necessary in the higher realm of revelation as well as in 
the lower sphere of nature. This we have no desire to keep 
out of view. The Christian is not to consider himself ex- 
empt from thinking, just as little as to imagine that he can 
possess the truth gained by revelation, through any other 
channel than the ordinary ones of sense-perception. He hears 
and sees the word and the administration of the sacraments, 
and “faith eometh by hearing.” But the hearing by which 
faith comes, itself comes “by the word of God.” Rom. 10: 
17. We receive the saving truth by way of the same organs 
through which we apprehend natural things. But the things 
are different, and their knowledge rests upon the testimony 
of the Holy Ghost, as we cannot know them except through 
His communications. When events which another man saw 
are narrated to us, we hear or see the words which are the 
media through which a knowledge of them is imparted. 
Our senses are as necessary to apprehend them at second hand 
as they would have been to see them directly, had we been 
present when they occurred. But the things themselves 
which are narrated are such as come under the cognizance 
of sense directly. The things of God’s Spirit are not sv. No 
human eye has seen them; the Holy Spirit reveals them. 
They can be known only by such revelation; and we must 
either receive them by faith as truths lying altogether beyond 
our natural knowledge, we reject the whole domain in which 
they lie, and confine ourselves to that of nature where reason 
rules. That our hearing is necessary to apprehend the Divine 
truth, as the natural organ through which the revealed truth 
is communicated, is something wholly different from main- 
taining that the truths communicated lie open to our natural 
view without revelation, or that they are subject to the same 
laws by which we test communications respecting things 
which do lie within the scope of our reason. Moreover, the 
laws of thought remain the same, whether the object of 
thought be matter given in nature or imparted by revelation. 
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When the premises are true and the argument valid, the con- 
clusion will be true also, and this just as certainly when the 
matter of the premises lies in the field of revelation, as when 
it lies in the field of nature. But whether the premises be 
true, is not decided in both cases by the same test. Rea- 
son must decide in the one, revelation in the other. <A logi- 
cal conclusion drawn from an inspired proposition is also part 
of God’s word, because God’s words are true in their full 
import ; all that they express and all that they imply is true, 
as He knew their whole import when He spake them, though 
man does not always know the whole import of His proposi- 
tions. 

Reason is, therefore, to be regarded as an important in- 
strument of truth, and reason is most befitting the Chris- 
tian, whose delight is the word of his Lord. But taking the 
data from the Bible and evolving their contents is one thing, 
and taking the data from nature and drawing inferences res- 
pecting things above nature, is another. Meditating upon 
God’s word is worthy of the child of God ; doingaway with 
God’s word, or presuming to correct it, or to modify it, upon 
the plea that our meditations upon nature require this, is do- 
ing despite to the Spirit and bringing ruin upon the soul. 
Reason is not the source whence our knowledge of divine 
things is to be derived ; it is only the instrument for appre- 
hending what God graciously reveals. The office of reason, 
in the sphere of saving truth, is to apply the rule which God 
gives, and not to set itself up as a rule by which to measure 
God’s own rule. Not man’s voice, as uttered in reason, is the 
standard of truth, but God’s voice as given in revelation. 
God rules, not man; and in the Bible alone he speaks the 
words of salvation. 
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ARTICLE VIL. 


THE RELATION OF THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TO THE CHURCH. 


By Rev. Marrmias Suretercn, A. M., Whitemarsh, Pa., Editor of “The 
Lutheran Sunday-School Herald.’’ 


The Church of our Lord Jesus Christ is the spiritual king- 
dom of heaven on the earth. It is a divine institution, and 
was designed to embrace and represent all that is morally 
excellent in the world. We should accustom ourselves to 
view everything promotive of good in its proper relation to 
the church. By this method we shall be on our guard against 
the great error of under-estimating the church itself, and of di- 
voreing from the church, either theoretically or practically, 
any enterprise that may contemplate the spiritual elevation 
of human beings. That there is danger of such error, we 
have only too much evidence in that tendency in our nature 
to plan and operate, for human advancement, without a due 
reference to God’s method of grace. Thus have a thousand 
inventions of men encouraged the natural disposition of the 
heart to evade the offence of the cross, and to render null and 
void the claims of “the church of God, which he hath pur- 
chased with his own blood.” By well considering the Sun- 
day-school in its true relation to the church, we shall attain 
to a clearer view of the mutual bearing of the one upon the 
other, and of the important practical questions therewith as- 
sociated. Although the Sunday-school is generally very de- 
servedly popular, and is now a highly important sphere of 
Christian activity, it is still in a state of development, and it 
seems as though its true position in the church has scarcely 
yet been thoroughly defined. It surely cannot be time mis- 
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spent that is taken up in trying to make this relation clearer 
to our understanding, and to deepen and extend our convic- 
tions of duty. 

In analyzing this subject, let it be observed that: 

I. The Sunday-school, as regards its Origin, bears to the 
Church the Relation of an Outgrowth of the latter. 

It must not be forgotten that the Sunday-school is not the 
church. The church was directly and distinctly instituted 
and established by its Divine Head; while the Sunday-school, 
as such, was not. Thus viewed, there is an impropriety man- 
ifest, and a danger to be apprehended, as may be observed, 
for instance, in an oft-heard expression of some, when speak- 
ing affectionately of the Sunday-school: namely, “The Chil- 
dren’s church.” The children have, indeed, in common with 
their elders, a church in the one, true church of Christ ; but 
outside of that they have none, It is not true that there is 
one church exclusively for adults and another exclusively for 
the children; and it is not right that we should permit our- 
selves, even in the most incidental way, to confuse the minds 
of the young by leaving the impression that in some way 
there is. The Sunday-school, undoubtedly, possesses many 
evidences of the Divine sanction and blessing; and scarcely 
any Christian, who has thoroughly examined the system, can 
doubt at this day that it is a very precious outgrowth of the 
church, under the hand of a gracious Providence. The 
church has a great work to perform in the world; and, from 
age to age, as the necessities of the times have required, she 
has developed new features and appliances. 

It is not yet a century since the present Sunday-school sys- 
tem had its beginning. The good work was not commenced 
on heathen soil, or where the truth as it is in Jesus was un- 
known, but where men had been taught to fear God and ex- 
ercise charity towards mankind. The character of the Sun- 
day-schools, at first, and for some time afterwards, was, it is 
true, very different from that which they have now attained. 
To the minds which it first enlisted the idea was new, and 
they were inexperienced in the work they undertook ; books 
and other supplies, now so abundant, were then altogether 
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unknown. But that original idea, being a precious seed of 
Christian benevolence, was destined to expand and rise intoa 
mighty growth. We are aware, indeed, that Raikes’ schools 
were largely employed in imparting the rudimental lessons 
of a common education; but we cannot forget that the very 
inception of the plan was the benevolent desire to divert the 
children from the ways of sin and the profanation of the 
Lord’s name and day. It was the natural result of a Chris- 
tian impulse and principle. The spark of a holy charity thus 
brought forth was destined to spread intoa great flame. The 


church at large soon began to recognize the Sunday-school as 


having been mediately originated by the power of her own 
love, and light, and life. She saw in the Sunday-school her 
own child. She pressed it to her bosom as her own precious 
nursling, and has fostered it to its present growth and ad- 
vancement towards maturity. By birth and nature, the 
Sunday-school is, therefore, of the church of Christ. 

If. The Sunday-School sustains to the Church the Relation 
of an Instrumentality. 

To the church are Divinely committed vast interests and 
responsibilities. She is to carry the Gospel to all nations, and 
leaven with the truth all the communities and families of 
men. To this end her Lord appointed the holy ministry and 
the sacraments ; but, in imitation of the dear Saviour, she 
must embrace every offered opportunity, and seek for oppor- 
tunities, to dispense the blessings of the Gospel. One of the 
most important elements in God’s plan, for the conversion of 
the world, is the application of the truth to the children. 
The covenant established with faithful Abraham, nearly four 
thousand years ago,embraced his children, and the children of 
the sucessive generations of his people. In the Mosaic econ- 
omy, it was commanded that the children should be most 
carefully instructed in the history of God’s marvellous deal- 
ings with their nation, and in the duty of worshipping and 
obeying him. Malachi, whose prophecy closes the record of 
the Old Testament, intimates that God would turn the hearts 
of the fathers to the children. Our Saviour, as a child, made 
inquiry into the truth at the temple, Timothy was com- 
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mended by Paul for the fact that from a child he had known 
the Holy Scriptures, which are able to make wise unto salva- 
tion. Parents were divinely enjoined to bring up their chil- 
dren in the nurture and admonition of the Lord. Entire 
households, doubtless embracing children, were received to 
the privilege, of the church, in the administration of baptism 
by apostolic hands. The early Christian church understood 
her great commission, to disciple with the Gospel, as inclu- 
ding the children ; for it is known that is was not only her 
practice to baptize the children, but also to instruct them as 
catechumens for the spiritual service of Almighty God. 
When the corruptions, which had grown into a vast system 
of iniquity during a thousand years, were in mercy arrested 
by the Head of the church, through the Reformation in the 
sixteenth century, the Holy Spirit moved Luther’s heart to 
establish catechisation for the Christian instruction of the 
young. Then, again, in later times, when the talent and en- 
ergy of the church was to be still more developed and em- 
ployed, in a new and extended illustration of the universal 
priesthood of believers, God raised up the Sunday-school. 
The church has already largely employed this instrumentali- 
ty as a very efficient means of bringing her heart, throbbing 
with heavenly life and love, more closely and generally to 
beat against the hearts that need to be nursed into spiritual 
life. And the church has herself learned more fully to ap- 
preciate what Luther saw when he wrote: “The whole power 
of the Christian church lieth in the young ; and if they are neg- 
lected, it will become like a garden that is neglected in the 
spring season.” 

Although many Snnday-schools are still not in direct or- 
ganic connection with the church, through individual con- 
gregations, it is nevertheless undeniably true that it is through 
the influence and efforts going forth from the church that 
they are organized, sustained and instructed. In them are 
taught the truths of Christianity ; they are generally regard- 
ed as the schools of particular congregations ; they are most- 
ly held in sanctuary edifices ; and they are chiefly taught by 
persons who are members of the Christian church, and by 
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others whose minds are tacitly committed in favor of the 
doctrines and hopes of our holy religion. In the case of 
mission schools, or schools locally removed from our places 
of public worship, they are the fruit of the church’s life and 
zeal. The children of the church are gathered together ; 
and the children of those without, for whom it is the church’s 
duty to care, are sought out and welcomed. The Sunday- 
school is doing a work for the church, under the sanction of 
the church. It takes the minds and hearts of the young, to 
instruct and impress them by divine truth, thus aiding in 
fitting them for a worthy profession of faith in Christ, and 
for a holy and zealous Christian life. 

The Holy Bible, which the Lord has entrusted to the 
Church as her infallible directory in knowledge and duty, is 
the source from which the lessons of the Sunday-school are 
professedly drawn. The day upon which these lessons are 
given, as the name of the school itself imports, is the Lord’s 
day, or the Christian Sabbath—whence the term Sabbath- 
school is frequently used. .A new and very extensive Chris- 
tian literature, adapted to the minds of the young, has been 
produced, as a result of the want and stimulating force of 
this instrumentality. Never have children read and grown 
in Christian knowledge to the same extent as in this age. 
Moreover, this literature is carried home into the houses of 
the people, and acts powerfully as a popular religious educa- 
tor and edifier for the church. It is also better adapted to 
the capacity of a large proportion of the people than much 
that has been directly prepared for the adult mind. 

It is, furthermore, well worthy of notice that the Sunday- 
school furnishes an important field in which the laity of the 
chureh may extensively labor for their Lord. It is a remark- 
able fact that Robert Raikes, the acknowledged founder of 
our Sunday-school system, was himself a layman; and that 
the department of a Sunday-school, now everywhere known 
as the Infant-school, first enjoyed the instruction of that de- 
voted and self-denying Christian woman, Louise Schepler, 
although under the directory of the excellent Lutheran Pas- 
tor Oberlin, It seems as though the Lord had thus indicated 
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to the world, by the finger of his providence, that the Sun- 
day-school should present a new sphere in which to call forth 
. the Christian activity and usefulness of the people of his 
church. By hardly any other means besides the modern 
Sunday-school has God so effectually beaten to the dust, and 
buried out of sight, the old monastic idea that Christians 
could best serve their Master in the retirement and idleness 
of the cloister. And scarcely less effective has the Sunday- 
school system proved itself in reference to that other mis- 
chievous notion, that the minister should perform all the 
spiritual labor of the congregation. Prayer and Work have 
been appointed by the Lord to complement each other in the 
blessed economy of the Gospel. 

Therefore, in whatever aspect we view this subject, we 
are conducted to the conclusion that the Sunday-school is a 
very prominent and important instrumentality of the church. 
At this conclusion we must arrive, not only when we con- 
sider the history of the Sunday-school’s origin and develop- 
ment, but likewise when we view the system in its aptitude 
and effectiveness in hastening the triumphs of the Gospel. 
Where should we begin to sum up the blessings and advan- 
tages which the Christian church enjoys at this day as the 
fruit, more or less directly, of the Sunday-school? Whence 
does the church in our times most largely draw her candi- 
dates for full communion? Does the church now demand an 
extensive acquaintance with religious knowledge, so that her 
members may be able intelligently to give a reason of the 
hope that is in them, and be prepared for Christian duty, and 
to meet and resist the increasing assaults and temptations of 
the enemies of God and his truth? The Sunday-school is an 
efficient means in helping to impart that knowledge. Does 
the church need a host of faithful, benevolent, self-denying, 
godly men and women within her fold, who shall worthily ex- 
emplify her doctrines and spirit by a holy life, and who shall 
render valuable aid in the pursuit of every Christian activi- 
ty for the welfare of our brethren of mankind at large? Then 
who can tell how much the Sunday-school is contributing to 
that blessed end? Does the church need to have her own 
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baptized children specially instructed, through a succession 
of years, in elements of religion? How eminently has this 
work been done, or advanced, in the Sunday-school. Does 
the church—do the pastors of the church—need assistance, 
general and constant, to bring in the children of unchristian 
families? What better method of co-operation than the Sun- 
day school could be devised? Does the church largely love 
and practice the Christian introduction and nurturing of the 
young by the pastor, with catechism in hand? Then must 
she not also love and cherish the Sunday-school, which is so 
effectually preparatory and supplementary to the minister’s 
labors? In this instrumentality the church and ministry are 
furnished with arms to reach out everywhere, and eyes to be 
vigilant everywhere, for the salvation of those who are neg- 
lected and are without. The Sunday-school aids greatly 
in building up the church, and in promoting herstrength and 
glory. It adds remarkably to the success of gaining num- 
bers to the ranks of those who shall minister at the church’s 
altar, both at home and in heathen lands. A computation 
is reported, that at least four-fifths of the ministers in our 
country were once in the Sunday-school; and that nineteen- 
twentieths of the missionaries now laboring in foreign fields, 
enjoyed its advantages. Doubtless, without the Sunday- 
school, a large proportion of these pastors and missionaries 
would never even have been brought under the saving power 
of the Gospel. Well may we exclaim, “What hath God 
wrought” through the instrumentality of his holy church 
upon the earth ! 

It will now very readily be understood that a relation of so 
exalted a character and far-reaching an influence must involve 
responsible duties. The church, like a good workman, should 
learn well the nature and uses of the instrument she is wield- 
ing. That instrument, which she has from time to time been 
fashioning and modifying to answer her purpose, requires, 
undoubtedly, still further adaptation and improvement. 
Probabably none of us believe that the Sunday-school has 
yet attained to the perfection and usefulness to which it is 
capable of being advanced. Nor do we by any means believe 
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that everything which has thus far been done in the way of 
shaping the Sunday-school has really had the effect to im- 
prove the system or to enhance its value. Our ideal of the 
Sunday-school of future times will not be realized from a host 
of trivial inventions and appliances, but from a purer spirit- 
uality and a deeper sense of personal responsibility in the 
church. Let, then, the nature of the Sunday-school be well 
studied. Let the sacred relation which it sustains to the 
church of Christ be well understood, and a corresponding ac- 
tivity be excited. To this end, some kindred observations of 
a practical bearing may naturally follow: 

1. The Sunday-school, evidently very dear to the great 
Head of the church, should be made a subject of more con- 
stant and ardent prayer by the church, on the part of her in- 
dividza!l membership, around the family altar, and in her 
congregated capacity. Being one of her most prominent and 
effective instrumentalities in this age, especial thought should 
be taken to draw down upon it the constant and abundant 
benediction of Hicaven. The machinery may be well adapt- 
ed to its purpose, and may be well-employed ; yet there must 
be a Divine force operating upon it: like Ezekiel’s wheel 
within a wheel, it must ever be moved by a living spirit, 
even by the Spirit of God. Ali human instrumentality must 
fail without the life-giving power from above. It must ever 
be as it was in apostolic days, even when the most gifted in- 
struments were employed: Paul planted, and Apollos water- 
ed; but God gave the increase. 

2. Care should be taken that this blessed instrumentality 
of the church shall not detract from her operations in any 
other sphere of duty. It should not influence parents to be 
any less faithful in their solemn duties towards their dear 
children. The family is one of those two divine institutions 
that have come down to us with their blessings from the gar- 
den of Eden. It is the earliest nursery for the church and 
heaven. God has bound a solemn obligation upon the soul 
of every father and mother, which he has confirmed and 
guarded by the tender bond of affection extending from the 
heart of parent to child. All conscientious parents will glad- 
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ly avail themselves of all the helps which they can command, 
in the work of training their precious household charge for 
a pious life and a blessed death; but never should they be 
tempted to forget what is so strictly required at their own 
hands. Nor will the faithful pastor be induced to think that 
his responsibility and labor may now be regarded as curtail- 
ed, but rather that they are extended. He will not seek to 
set aside or slur over his work of catechisation in preparing for 
confirmation. Moreover, the pastor of the congregation, be- 
ing, by virtue of that relation, the pastor of the school there- 
with connected, will regard the school as an additional and 
important point of contact between himself and the children 
and youth of his parish. It puts into his hands a precious 
means of largely influencing and directing the character and 
quality of their religious instruction, and of leading them 
to repentance and a saving faith in Christ. Le will also be 
rejoiced to interest the young of his flock in holding up his 
hands by their simple and earnest prayers. 

8. Those employed ‘in the work of superintending and 
teaching Sunday-schools, should seek to gain a suitable im- 
pression concerning the true nature and bearing of their work, 
and the whole congregation should strive to enter into lively 
sympathy with them. No school can truly flourish without 
efficient arrangement and government, and without regular 
and prompt attendance throughout. No superintendent can 
govern well without the support and co-operation of the 
teachers. No teacher can be very successful, as an instructor 
and spiritual guide, without regular and continuous prepara- 
tion. If this remark be true concerning the pastor, it is usu- 
ally even more applicable to the Sunday-school teacher. Nor 
can any teacher rightly prepare, or effectually pray, with ref- 
erence to his work, unless he bring his mind to dwell much 
on the greatness and importance of his duty. To sit down 
and teach a class of little children may seem a very small em- 
ployment, in the estimation of those who are trying to attract 
the eye of the world, and are seeking for honor and applause. 
But the true teacher will not soregard it. His isa work that 
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touches the sympathies of angels, and moves the heart of 
Jesus. The employment may be apparently humble, and at- 
tract but little notice. The Sunday-school workers may la- 
bor on noiselessly, like those who, without the sound of a 
hammer, laid up the walls and adjusted‘ the timbers in Solo- 
mon’s temple; yet, like theirs,-the result will be glorious. 
Like the coral insect contributing to the founding of islands 
in the depths of the sea, the patient, prayerful Sunday-school 
laborer is quietly working at the permanent foundations of 
civil society and God’s church. He or she is a co-worker 
with Christ ; and, if faithful, the reward in Heaven will be 
unspeakable. 

4. Christians should more generally feel their personal duty 
to the Sunday-school. It is undoubtedly too much the case 
that this part of the church’s care and labor are left to the 
younger members of the church and of the community gen- 
erally. Much praise is due to the young who take so great 
an interest in this work, but there is labor for many more. 
The Sunday-school needs more of the influence and wisdom 
of her most intelligent and spiritual members and of those 
well advanced in years. Thus would more character and 
thoroughness be added to the work. Improvement would 
contribute much toward securing the continued attendance 
of the elder scholars. The state of our popular education is 
constantly increasing the importance of intelligence, as well 
as matured Christian character and experience, in the teacher. 
Many happy examples of learned, honored and aged Chris- 
tians laboring in the Sunday-school might be readily cited, 
and the good result of their influence and work might be re- 
corded, but the praise of such is now in all the churches. So 
largely has the Lord taught his church to employ the Sunday- 
school, at this day and in our land, as well as in various other 
lands, that it may well be a question for all Christians, wher- 
ever this sphere of pious labor has extended, whether they are 
not called by the Master to give it their service. The ques- 
tion being prayerfully weighed, in view of fitness for the 
work, providential circumstances, and other proper consider- 
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ations, let each one, for himself or herself, answer the Lord 
with a conscientious feeling of Christian responsibility. 

5. There should be a growing sense of obligation on the 
part of the church council toward the Sunday-school. In our 
Lutheran form for the installation of church officers, it is stat- 
ed, as among the duties of the Elders, that “ they shall visit 
the schools of the congregation from time to time, aad see 
that good order is chourved in them, and that the children 
are properly instructed.” None would pretend to say that 
these are any less to be regarded as duties toward Sunday- 
schools than any others. It might be difficult to prescribe by 
general rule, how closely in every case the Sunday-school 
should be in strict organic connection with the congregation. 
Perhaps it is best that considerable of the voluntary spirit 
and of freedom should continue to characterize the school or- 
ganization. Too many metes and bounds might tend to cramp 
its energies and suppress its vigorous life. Yet it is to be 
hoped that the day is not distant when the schools belonging 
to the congregations shall become so far, at least, a subject of 
the general care and legislation of our congregations and 
vestries as to present the appearance of unity, and to secure 
a controlling power which may be exercised whenever deem- 
ed needful. It is well that mission schools, whenever prac- 
ticable, be connected with congregations, even if they be not 
so located, geographically and otherwise, as to favor their 
being the nuclei of future congregations. The school being 
an educator for Christ’s church, it is but right and proper 
that it have a direct ecclesiastical connection. Thus will the 

appropriate influence and oversight be more surely and directly 
guaranteed, both from the congregation and the pastor, even 
as in the case of the Christian family. As the children should 
ever be under the church’s care, so should it likewise be with 
the children’s Sunday-school. 

6. Congregations should be deeply interested in engaging 
their members in the Sunday-school work. All may not be 
qualified by natural talent or education for this sphere of 
Christian activity, and others may be restrained by domestic 
duties and a variety of circumstances. But there is room for 
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many more to labor. Comparatively few schools are over- 
stocked with teachers. Almost any school could be enlarged 
if more persons were at hand to give instruction and to search 
for scholars. Besides, almost numberless congregations could 
yet, with an increased number of teachers, establish mission 
schools around them—in many cases a complete circle of 
them—like fortifications or recruiting stations. Wherever 
Christians are actively employed in this manner, the result 
must be happy, both directly and indirectly. There will be 
an effect visible in the line of effort, and there will be a re- 
flex influence. “ He that watereth shall be watered also him- 
self.” The children will be extensively trained for Christ’s 
church on earth and in heaven. The teachers will themselves 
be very effectually taught in Christian’ knowledge and 
duty. They will learn much in the sphere of Christian zeal, 
charity and self-denial. The whole congregation must feel 
the enlivening and stimulating effect. The pastor will be 
encouraged and nerved up for more successful application to 
his work, and the kingdom of righteousness will develop in 
power and purity. 

7. It is hoped that the day is at hand when congregations 
will more generally make adequate provision, in the shape of 
suitable apartments, libraries and other requisites, for their 
Sunday-schools. Whether the means for carrying on the 
schools be furnished by direct contributions from the people, 
or through the agency of the church council, it ought to be 
promptly and cheerfully provided. Even the most costly 
schools are, comparatively speaking, very cheaply conducted, 
and repay the church, even pecuniarily, a hundred-fold. The 
church should also interest itself in seeing that proper apart- 
ments be provided for the Sunday-schools. These should be 
considered just as much a matter of concern as that the con- 
gregation should enjoy a suitable house of worship. What 
is appropriate in any given case, will depend largely upon the 
locality and the ability of the congregation, as well as the size 
and character of the school. In every instance the school 
should be rescued from straitened and inconvenient rooms, 
from damp, gloomy, ill-ventilated, uninviting and unhealthy 
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apartments. Dr. Tyng speaks of the first stage of the Sunday- 
school, when the sessions were held in the galleries or pews 
of the churches ; and of the second stage—then considered 
a great advance—which was to dig out a better cellar for the 
church, and pack our children there. He continues, “Here we 
fought with damp, and cold, and fetid atmosphere, till our 
universal experience convinced us that though the Gospel 
might flourish in involuntary dungeons and catacombs, a 
chosen cellar for it was no adequate or appropriate place.” 
We hope now that we shall soon generally see another step 
taken ; when congregations shall provide suitable apartments, 
specially adapted, in plan and furniture, to the wants of 
their schools. We would not plead for divans, and fountains, 
and such-like fanciful and expensive et cetera, but only for 
provisions that are seemly and appropriate. 

8. In view of the relation of the Sunday-school to the 
Church, we should hope for a continued advance in the good 
and orderly government, and in the appliances and instruc- 
tions of the school. More solicitude should be shown, that 
only pure doctrine be taught ; more care might, therefore, be 
used with advantage in the selection of text-books and vol- 
umes for the library ; for the church must not be indifferent 
to what is taught, or not taught, to those little ones whom it 
is her duty to train for the Lord’s courts on earth and in 
heaven. The memory of the scholar should be stored; and 
fewer novel and trivial expedients for catching the atten- 
tion should be indulged in. Seeing that the school is so 
closely related to the church, the scholars ought to be care- 
fully taught in their duty to become fully connected with 
the church, and in the solemn obligations resting upon church 
members. They should be taught that the school is not to 
be substituted for the great congregation of worshippers, and 
they should be encouraged to attend, as often as possible, the 
services of the sanctuary. All must see much force in the 
observation of Mr. Packard, long associated with the Amer- 
ican Sunday-School Union, in recommending that the services 
of the school be made to relate to those of the congregation. 
He wrote, “The more devices are multiplied, which cannot 
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be employed in the church, the more unlike the hymns and 
music and devotions of the school are to the hymns, music, 
and devotions of the church,—in a word, the more the school 
differs from the church in its matter and methods of teaching, 
and in the habits and associations of the pupils, the less like- 
ly they are to become members of Christian congregations in 
after life. Hence we are disposed to wish that those who 
address schools would avoid, as faras possible, such modes of 
expression and gesture as would be indecorous in the public 
teachings of religion.” From these sentences a hint may be 
taken by all who are engaged either in overseeing or teaching 
in these schools of the church. 

9. The relation of the Sunday-school to the church has, 
happily, yielded much precious fruit, in cultivating Christian 
love and unity; and in this line the results will yet more 
largely tend to hasten the fulfilment of the Saviour’s prayer, 
“That they all may be one in us.” Through the Sunday- 
school work have Christians of the same congregation been 
brought to mingle and to deliberate together far more exten- 
sively and intimately than would otherwise have been the 
case. This result has long ago overleaped congregational 
lines, yea, and denominational bounds. This one Christian 
interest is every day accomplishing as much, perhaps, as any 
other, in bringing about the cultivation of charity, the dissi- 
pating of prejudice, the healing of dissensions, and the pro- 
motion of a far more extensive union in co-operation and 
prayer for God’s glory in the salvation of men. These re- 
sults are daily multiplying and strengthening the proofs of 
the Sunday-school’s happy adaptation to this age of Christian 
development, and of its legitimate and intimate relation to 
the one Church of our common Lord. In regard to the Sun- 
day-school itself,a more and more extended welcome is given 
to it among the various Christian nations. It isevery year be- 
coming more generally accepted and adopted. There can 
scarcely be a reason why we should not expect it to bring 
forth all its special and incidental results, in other lands, as 
well as in ours. 

10. In view of the relation of the Sunday-school to the 
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church, it should be our hope and prayer, that all those who 
give instruction in the school, will keep the thought promi- 
nently before the minds of their pupils, as well as their own 
minds, that the Sunday-school is not the end to be aimed 
at on the part of the scholar, nor on the part of the 
teacher for the scholar. Then will each teacher pray and 
labor more earnestly for the early conversion and piety of 
every scholar in his or her class. Then may it be expected 
that fewer of those who are taught and trained in this Chris- 
tian nursery will ere long wander away from the school, 
never to enter into holy covenant with the Lord, their Ma- 
ker and Redeemer, in the fold of his church. Then may we 
see the gates of Zion crowded with devout, youthful wor- 
shippers: and then shall we be far more decidedly reminded 
of the fulfilment of that prophetic intimation, when the 
children were heard singing in the temple, “Hosanna to the 
Son of David.” 

May these observations, in reference to a prominent Chris- 
tian instrumentality, tend to an inquiry that shall result ina 
better understanding of its nature, and excite to a more in- 
telligent use of its appliances, to the edification of the church! 
May God add his blessing! And unto Him be glory in the 
church by Christ Jesus—the Head over all things to the 
church—throughout all ages, world without end! Amen. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


PROF. DR. J. T. BECK, OF TUBINGEN, AND HIS VIEWS OF 
THE WORD OF GOD. 


By Rev. J. H. W. Sruckensere, A. M., Pittsburg, Pa. 


The University of Tiibingen, established in 1477, is inti- 
mately connected with the history of the Reformation, and 
with the various theological conflicts which have taken place 
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in the Protestant Church. Reuchlin, the celebrated scholar, 
who did so much for the revival of the study of the classics, 
lectured in the University soon after it was founded. Here 
his nephew, the still more celebrated Melanchthon, studied, 
and under inflnences more liberal than those generally preva- 
lent at that time in the universities, he laid the foundation 
of that scholarship which made him the “teacher of Germany.” 
The attention paid to the Humanities in this school of the 
prophets aided materially in preparing the way for the Re- 
formation ; and during the Reformation this University took 
an active part in spreading and defending the evangelical doc- 
trines. In the post-reformation period, Andrea, one of its 
professors, exerted an influence that was felt throughout the 
evangelical church. He was the principal author of the For- 
mula of Concord. The University itself was under the influ- 
ence of the theology of this Formula, from the latter part of 
the sixteenth, and throughout the seventeenth century. In 
the beginning of the eighteenth century the influence of Ben- 
gel, which was felt in England as well as Germany, was spe- 
cially powerful in Tiibingen, and led to a higher appreciation 
and deeper study of the word of God. Here, too, in the last 
century, the older Tiibingen school of theology, as it is called, 
had its origin, its founder being G. C. Storr, Professor of The- 
ology in the University. This school, which contended so 
earnestly for the supernatural element in Christianity, must 
not be confounded with the modern school of that name, which 
denies this supernatural element, and regards the Gospel as 
purely ahuman product. In striking contrast with the views 
of Christ and his word, which had prevailed at this Univer- 
sity, were those of David Strauss, Repetent in Tiibingen, and 
unknown to fame till in 1835, when he published his “Life of 
Jesus.” Thus this university, which was once the seat of or- 
thodoxy, and a bulwark against infidelity, gave birth to the 
most influential sceptical work of the age, which attracted 
the attention of all theologians, and became the occasion of 
a long critical controversy on the historical character of the 
Gospels. But Strauss was notalone in hisscepticism. Here, 
too, Bauer was Professor of Theology, the founder of the 
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modern Tiibingen school, whose negative criticism is the cul- 
mination of Rationalism and Pantheism. This school applies 
to theology the most destructive elements of the Hegelian 
philosophy ; or, rather, this school applies to biblical criticism 
what it regards as the true Hegelian system, while other dis- 
ciples of Hegel deny that these destructive criticisms are le- 
gitimate deductions from his system. But those who judge 
the theology, taught at Tiibingen to-day, by that which pre- 
vailed there forty years ago, are greatly mistaken. Instead 
of Strauss and Baur, we now find at Tiibingen professors who 
rank among the most evangelical theologians of Germany, 
as Palmer, well-known through his homiletical and liturgi- 
cal contributions to theological literature ; Oehler, Professor 
of Hebrew Exegesis ; Landerer, Professor of Church History, 
and J. T. Beck, Professor of Dogmatics and Ethics.* The 
last mentioned is one of Germany’s foremost defenders of the 
Gospel against Rationalism, Pantheism, Romanism, and For- 
malism. In this country he is not as well known as he de- 
serves. Hisstyle is peculiar, his sentences often long and com- 
plicated, thus presenting special difficulties to all not perfectly 
familiar with the German. Besides this, his principal work 
remains unfinished, so that a complete view of his system 
cannot yet be given. But in spite of these drawbacks, there 
are few theologians, the study of whose works will so richly 
reward the searcher for the deep things of God. 

For nearly ten years Beck was a pastor, an office which he 
highly esteemed and whose duties he performed with pleas- 





* Persons not acquainted with the changes that have taken place in 
German universities within the last forty years, are apt to imagine that 
but few evangelical professors can be found. Let such look at the profes- 
sors at Tiibingen, and at those in other universities, still living or only 
recently deceased. Thus at Halle we find Tholuck, Julius Miiller, Jacobi, 
Guerike ; at Berlin, Nitzsch, Twesten, Dorner, Hengstenberg, Steinmeyer; 
at Gittingen, Ehrenfeuchter, Schiberlein, Wiesinger, Gess ; besides these, 
men like Kurtz, Delitzsch, Hoffman, Hagenbach, Lange, Ebrard, and a 
host of others, too numerous to mention, all using their influence for 
evangelical Christianity. 
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ure, though under circumstances of peculiar difficulty. In 
the fall of 1836, he became Professor of theology in Basle, 
where he remained till the spring of 1843, when he entered 
on his duties as Professor and university preacher in Tiibin- 
gen, which position he still occupies. 

Beck attracts students from all parts of Germany, and al- 
so from other countries, and generally the room in which he 
lectures, the largest in the university, is crowded. His most 
celebrated lectures are on ethics ; this course requires a win- 
ter and summer session, a lecture being delivered daily. 
Like most of the German professors, he is a close reader, the 
students writing out the lecture as he delivers it, which, in 
the beginning, is a most difficult task. But often he leaves 
his manuscript, and gives extemporaneous explanations and 
illustrations of his subject. At such times he is full of life, 
and often rises into real eloquence. He frequently attacks, 
in his lectures, the negative criticism of the age, clearly stat- 
ing its results and tendencies, and then brings to bear upon 
it all his acumen and learning, and, at times, wit and irony. 
He places the simple, but deep truths of the Gospel, in con- 
trast with the dreary scepticism of the age, by which the for- 
mer loses none of its attractions. Often, especially during 
the prevalence of Rationalism, systematic divinity was treat- 
ed in lectures so dry and dead as to rob the study of all in- 
terest. Empty logic and mere abstractions were the husks 
often given the students, instead of real food for the heart 
and mind. As far as the Evangelical men are concerned, the 
style of the lectures is now, generally, very different from this. 
To them Christianity is not merely a system for the head, but 
it is also life for the soul. Beck has heart and spirit, as well 
as intellect, in his lectures, and in listening to him one feels 
that to him godliness is a living power. Indeed, often it is 
difficult to tell whether to admire most the depth of his 
thoughts, or his heartiness. How well he appreciates vital 
piety, is evident from his inaugural address, delivered when 
he entered upon his duties as Professor at Tiibingen.* “No 





* “Ueber das Verhaeltniss des Christenthums zum Zeitleben.’’ 
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theory and no practice treats men so nobly and so tenderly 
as biblical Christianity, or seeks, so lovingly, the roots and pos- 
sibilities of his divine dignity, and respects it even in the 
lowest; and yet no other system is so misunderstood as bibli- 
cal Christianity. Iacknowledge that it has won my heart 
and my life,and I know how much I am indebted to it in 
every respect.” And those who know Beck also know that 
he has been true to the conviction then expressed, and that 
in his life, and sermons, and lectures, and books, among be- 
lievers and in the presence of sceptics, he has given proof 
that he was won and controlled by the Gospel. 

In his inaugural address at Basle* he places himself in di- 
rect opposition to the views of the prevalent philosophy, on 
the relation of religion to science. It was delivered at a time 
when a philosophy was rapidly spreading in Germany, which 
claimed to be the absolute science, and which treated religion 
as if entirely at its disposal. In France A. Compte had al- 
ready begun the publication of his Positive Philosophy. While 
these vigorous attacks were made against faith, Beck, still a 
young man, at Basle, on the borders of Germany and France, 
undertook to vindicate the just claims of religion against _ 
thr arrogant claims of sceptical science. Science is not fin- 
ished, he says. Every age it throws off much that is worth- 
less, whilst it hands down to posterity but little that can be 
tegarded as a valuable possession. Science has by no means 
attained what it seeks, but it aspires to be perfect, and this 
imperfection science should never forget. On the other hand 
Christianity has not, like science, an ideal still to be realized 
in the future, but it already has perfection in itself. “Again 
and again, after the boldest and most potent changes, human- 
ity returns to the simple primitive form of Christianity, as 
its only resting place; in fact, it is from this primitive form 
that humanity again and again draws strength for new and 
higher flights.” In contrast with the fluid, changeable char- 
acter of science, Christianity is positive, and its mission is 





* “Ueber die wissenschaftliche Behandlung der christlichen Lehre. Eine 
akademische Antrittsrede, gehalten zu Basel den 7. November 1836."’ 
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gradually, according to established laws, to leaven humanity 
with its perfection. Is is, therefore, unreasonable to make 
religion conform to the continually changing views of phi- 
losophy. Nevertheless, so intimately related are they, that 
science and religion must influence each other. Science has 
its proper sphere, but it departs therefrom whenever it at- 
tempts to control the domain of faith. In this domain faith 
is as supreme as science in its sphere; for in invisible things 
nothing is left us but faith, and he who rejects faith knows 
nothing about them. 

Soon after going to Basle, Beck commenced the publication 
of his system of Christian doctrine, which is still incomplete. 
In 1837 he published the Introduction to this system.* The 
first part of the work itself appeared in 1841. Beck’s aim 
may be inferred from the title, “The science of Christian doe- 
trine according to the sacred Scriptures.”+ In using these, 
and other books of Beck, our principal aim is to form an 
idea of his views of the Scriptures, which views determine 
the entire character of his system. 

In an age when scepticism is so prevalent among educated 
men in Germany, and when many regard the Bible as an an- 
tiquated volume, it is refreshing to find a profound thinker, 
like Beck, placing himself unreservedly on the word of God, 
and drawing from it his life and inspiration. No man bases 
his system more exclusively on the Scriptures. From all hu- 
man teaching, and from all human statements of Scriptural 
truth, Beck wants to lead men back to the word of God as the 
fountain of all spiritual truth. In human statements imperfec- 
tions are apt to be mingled with the divine truth ; but in God’s 


* “Kinleitung in dasSystem der Christlichen Lehre oder propaedeutische 
Entwicklung der Christlichen Lehr-Wissenschaft.’’ A volume of 300 pa- 


ges. 

+ “Die Christliche Lehr-Wissenschaft nach den biblischen Urkunden. 
Erster Theil. Die Logik der Christlichen Lehre.”’ 

t The other books used are : “Leitfaden der Christlichen Glaubenslehre 
fiir Kirche, Schule und Haus.’’ 2 vols.. 1862. ‘*Umriss der biblischen 
Seelenlehre,"’ Second edition, 1862. And four volumes of sermons, en- 
titled *‘Christliche Reden,”" 
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word we have God’s own method of instruction. In our age, 
Beck thinks, the tendency is to depart from this method and 
try to improve it with human formulas and logic. The aim 
of the theologian should be to discover the divine method of 
teaching, and follow it. Beck values the method, the fresh- 
ness, the power, and life, and spirit of the Scriptures too 
highly to let anything else take their place. He thinks the 
great need of the age is a deep and thorough study of God’s 
word, the sinking of the spirit into its truths so as to be 
molded and enriched thereby. Instead of the hollow masks 
and caricatures of Christianity, it becomes us “to present 
more, and more purely and perfectly,the positive form of Chris- 
tianity as contained in Scripture; for the word of God will 
not only speak best for itself, but it will also produce life 
which shall not lose its breath and power, with whatever crit- 
ical darts it may be assailed.” . 

One must not imagine that this word needs his genius, or 
that it must conform to his views. It is not to receive from 
him, but he is to receive from this word. Many act as if the 
holy Scripture was a dead letter which is to receive its spirit 
from the interpreter, whereas the word of God is the product 
of a Spirit which is life itself, which, accordingly, does not 
produce a book of dead letters, but a volume in which He 
himself lives, and to which He is constantly present with 
His quickening energy, which also communicates itself to the 
spirits of men.” The idea that God’s word is not merely the 
product of the Spirit, but that it also contains spiritual life, 
and is permeated by the spirit of God, pervades all the writ- 
ings of Beck. “It is not a theory to be laid aside in practice, 
but it is the truth, which he ever keeps beforehim. Though 
this idea is found throughout the Scriptures, it is most clear- 
ly expressed by Jesus, when He says: “the words that I 
speak unto you, they are spirit, and they are life.” 

As all revealed truth is living, the entire revelation forms 
a living system, an organism. “Revelation stands before us 
as a living organism with members (ein gegliederter Organis- 
mus), which embraces within itself the laws of nature and 
reason, the law and the prophets, as living systems ; all how- 
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ever, are united and completed in the Christian revelation as 
the perfect life-system of truth (in der christlichen Offenbar- 
ung als dem volkommennen Lebenssystem der Wahrheit). 
Accordingly, Christianity does not compose itself piecemeal 
out of the law and the prophets, the truths of nature and 
of reason, but these are are only intimations, prophecies, pre- 
parations for the Christian revelation in which they them- 
selves first attain their complete development into a perfect 
life-realm of the truth.” The truth of the Christian revela- 
tion perpetuates itself in reason and in history, but it is not 
made truth by these, just as little as by its unfoldings of life, 
nature is made a living nature. ‘Thus the Christian revela- 
tion,owing to its origin in the divine creative causality, already 
exists as an independent life-system in the word of truth ; 
and owing to the Spirit of truth, which is the creative power 
in this word, the revelation propagates its testimony of the 
truth throughout the historical development (insofar as the 
revelation finds entrance into this development), permeates it 
more and more, and stamps its original truth-life (Wahrheits- 
leben) more and more upon the world. Thus revelation, as 
the archetype of truth, is from God, and is a divine and in- 
dependent life.” “Christianity, therefore, lives already, exists 
as developed truth, and with its Spirit-word, works as edify- 
ing truth, calling, electing, transforming ; he who wants to 
share it, whether scientifically or otherwise, must, first of all, 
have been apprehended by the edifying life-power of Chris- 
tianity, and in his innermost soul must be wedded to it, that 
is, he must have faith.” 

As the Spirit of God produces a word which contains a life 
like his own, and as the Spirit of God is always in this word, 
it follows that he who receives this word also receives this 
Spirit and spiritual life. Beck likes to call the word of God 
a “Spirit-Word” (Geistes-Wort). Its spiritual life is quicken- 
ing in its effect. “The biblical method calls its work a sow- 
ing and planting, generating and bringing forth, striking root 
and bearing fruit ; whilst its means of instruction are called 
living word, spirit, power, seed ; it is, in one word, a process 
to beget life, it is the generative method.” Thus all that is 
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connected with divine revelation is living and life-giving; 
its method, its means, its products, are living. The human 
heart is the soil in which the living spiritual seed is sown; 
from this, if the soil is good, springs a spiritual life like the 
seed. Thus the word of God is from the Source of all spirit- 
ual life, is spiritual life, and produces spiritual life. 

Such being the character of God’s word, its relation to all 
systems of Christian doctrine is that of the fountain to the 
stream. It cannot be the aim of the Christian theologian to 
evolve the truth out of his mind, as the speculative philoso- 
pher tries to do; nor can it be his aim to take certain biblical 
truths as mere occasions for independent discoveries of new 
spiritual knowledge, as is the case with theosophy ; he must 
receive in faith the truth of God’s word, and on that he is en- 
tirely dependent for his spiritual knowledge. Just as we 
cannot create nature, so we cannot create the realm of spirit- 
ual truth. We cannot draw it from our minds, as if deposit- 
ed there; it is a kingdom that exists outside of us, and which 
must reveal itself to us; after the revelation is made we can 
take from it living and quickening elements. The mistake 
of many is that they suppose that the mind contains the 
truth apriori, and presents it to our consciousness without any 
influence from things external to us; just as if the mind were 
not merely the means of understanding the truth, but also 
the source of the truth, so that out of itself the mind can 
evolve the truth. This supposition is as productive of error 
in theology, as it is in natural science, to suppose that nature, 
with all its contents and forms, is the product of our specu- 
lative thinking.* But whilst we cannot produce spiritual 
truth, it can reproduce itself in us. It is life, and as such, it 
can only communicate itself to us by means of regeneration. 
In the new birth this spiritual life is born in us. 

As spiritual truth is life, it is self-evident that it cannot be 
appropriated by a mere effort of the understanding. It is a 
life that cannot be demonstrated into a man, but that must 
be possessed. And he who has within him this spiritual life 





* These views are given in the beginning of the “Einleitung.”’ 
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has in it the most convincing evidence of the truth of God’s 
word. In spiritual hearts the logic of scripture is invincible. 
And Beck has such confidence in God’s word that he believes 
that all who learn to know it will be convinced of its truth 
and won by it. It needs no external influence to make it 
powerful. “Without using much scientific, dialectic, or his- 
torical apparatus, Beck knows how to place us at once into 
the very midst of the pulsating life of God’s word, and to un- 
fold to us, in such a pithy manner, its wealth and truthfulness 
that, being overwhelmed with the living impressions and views 
thus given, we forget, besides these witnesses of the Spirit and 
of power, to ask for any other evidences of the truth of the di- 
vine oracles. He also knows how to present, in their reality 
and sovereign majesty, the contents of Scripture, the kingdom 
of God, and the organism of ideas unfolded in it, and to show 
the vanity of all human power, wisdom and art, in compari- 
son with the glory with which divine truth establishes itself, 
by its own means, in the hearts of men. But whilst he thus 
rejects the false pretensions and arts of human thought and 
practice, he on the other hand, in a rich and living way, con- 
nects the divine with the human, the kingdom of grace with 
the kingdom of nature. Thus we gain a comprehensive or- 
ganism of truth which unites, ina profound manner, the gen- 
eral truths of conscience and the special truths of revelation, 
the spheres of creation, redemption, logic, ethics and physics.’* 

With sach a view of Scripture it is natural that Beck 
should require spirituality inevery interpreter of God’s word. 
The Spirit of God in a man, and this alone, enables a man to 
recognize and understand the teachings of the spirit in the 
Scriptures. In first Corinthians, second chapter, Scripture 
gives the best rule for its own interpretation, Spiritual truth 
must be spiritually discerned. The preacher and theologi- 
eal professor must, therefore, be a man of God, otherwise he 
lacks the first requisite for his profession. The aim of every 
religious teacher should be to give his hearers God’s word ; 
and everything is valuable in so far as it aids in bringing this 


* Auberlen, ‘‘Géttliche Offenbarung,’’ vol. 1, p. 374. 
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home to the heart. Beck has little faith in the arts of rhe- 
toric and oratory in religious instruction. In the pulpit he 
is very artless. His sermons have no external divisions ; they 
are not produced on the principles of art, but they are a growth. 
Of religious oratory he says: “Religious oratory does not, 
like that of Cicero and Demosthenes, aim to produce certain 
states for a certain time, or for some special purpose ; but its 
aim is to train morally and spiritually, to form character, to 
make men the children of God ; it is not merely to affect the 
emotions and to give knowledge, but it is to convert a man 
and edify him in the truth.” And while he despises the 
modern tricks of oratory, which are so often resorted to at 
the expense of divine truth, the popularity and the influence 
of his sermons, both in the pulpit and in the printed volume, 
are a striking proof of the power of the plain but living 
preaching of the Gospel. 

There are many other things in Beck’s, works which are 
worthy of special mention. He deprecates the separation of 
doctrine from life, and the gulf between dogmatics and ethics, 
in the teachings of many professors. His view of the term 
“heart” in Scripture, as the centre of our being, and not 
merely as the seat of the emotions, as lying back of all our 
activity, and the source of all*our thoughts, and feelings, and 
volitions, is very suggestive. Being the fountain of life, the 
change of the heart is the change of the whole man. This 
view of the heart, in many passages of Scripture, throws new 
light on them, and opens mines of spiritual truth otherwise 
hidden. 

We expected to give Beck’s views of faith and con- 
science ; but our article, we fear, is already too long. We 
delight to dwell on the principles of our author, which are 
so much needed by our sceptical and unscriptural age. And 
it is a source of joy to us, to know that these principles have 
found an entrance into the hearts of many religious teachers, 
in Germany and other lands, through whom they are com- 
municated to others, thus preparing the way fora more scrip- 
tural and more spiritual Church. 
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ARTICLE IX. 
THE CODEX SINAITICUS.* 


Bibliorum Codex Sinaiticus Petropolitanus. Auspiciis augus- 
tissimis Imperatoris Alexandri Il. ex tenebris protraxit in Eu- 
ropam transtulit ad juvandas atque illustrandas sacras literas 


edidit Constantius Tischendorff. Petropoli, MDCCCLXII. 
By Cuantes A. Hay, D. D., of Theological Seminary, Gettysburg. Pa. 


Through the courteous agency of our highly esteemed fel- 
low-citizen, Hon. A. G. Curtin, Minister of the United States 
at the court of St. Petersburg, a copy of this splendid work 
has been presented to the Theological Seminary at Gettys- 
burg, and we take pleasure in furnishing some account of it 
to the readers of the Review, assured that they heartily re- 
joice with us that such a valuable addition has been made to 
the library of this Institution. 

The work is contained in four volumes, imperial quarto, 
sixteen by seventeen inches, and is printed upon very heavy 
paper, of the finest quality, almost equalling parchment in 
tenacity and solidity. The first volume contains the dedica- 
tory address, the prolegomena, a critical commentary upon 
the text, and twenty-one pages of tinted paper, exhibiting 
minutely exact photographic fac similes of various portions 
of this manuscript, together with fragments of other codices 
of great antiquity. The second and third volumes contain 
the Septuagint, and the fourth the entire New Testament, to- 
gether with the Epistle of Barnabas and part of the Shep- 
herd of Hermas. 

In the graceful dedicatory address to his “Most August, 
Powerful and Gracious Lord and Sovereign Alexander II, 
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Emperor of All the Russias, &c., &c.,” the Editor expresses 
devout gratitude to God, who had permitted him, under 
the auspices of the Emperor, three years before, to bring forth 
from its oriental obscurity and to transfer to Europe this 
treasure of sacred literature, and who had now further ena- 
bled him, by crowding the labors of many years within three, 
to deliver into the hands of the Emperor this same document 
so accurately reproduced through means of types and litho- 
graphic tablets, and further illustrated in various ways. 
Whilst doing this with profound reverence, he finds exquisite 
delight in announcing, with absolute contidence, that the ex- 
cellence of the Codex has been illustriously vindicated by the 
more searching investigation to which it had been subjected. 
“Beyond all other documents of the same kind, it possesses 
indisputable indications of the most ancient nobility. The 
men of the most remote antiquity, venerable fathers, as well 
of the Orient as of the Occident, arise as witnesses that the 
men of their day derived their knowledge of the mysteries 
of sacred literature from documents precisely resembling this.” 

“This document, cotemporary with the first Christian Em- 
perors, was safely housed, as in a sacred retreat, at the foot of 
that mountain upon which the glory of God anciently shone 
before Moses, and whence the divine law was divinely pro- 
claimed. There it lay hidden for many centuries, that, now 
shining forth again, it might find its way to THEE, and through 
THY HANDs go forth into the whole world, holding forth a new 
light to this generation, as a herald of the ancient truth.” 

“It proclaims, at the same time, that THY MOST AUGUST 
HOUSE continues to cherish its ancestral piety, as well as lit- 
erature and the arts. For, by its very nature, this work is 
sacred to Christ and to literature. Hence all who are devot- 
ed to Christ and to literature, applaud Tuy munificence. In 
the name of these, it becomes me, first of all, to bear to THEE 
the assurance of profoundest gratitude. 

“But, in my own name, | render to THEE, MosT AUGUST Em- 
PEROR, the most heartfelt thanks, that THou hast committed 
to me so great a work, with so much favor, and with such 
implicit confidence. I have earnestly striven so to discharge 
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this trust, that a work may go forth from my hands upon 
whose front we may inscribe 

To Curist AND TO LITERATURE.” 

In the first flush of joy at the discovery of the Codex, he 
expressed the hope that this illustrious witness of divine 
truth might be presented, in a suitable dress, to the reading 
public, within three years. This was accomplished, beyond 
the expectations of all who had any adequate idea of the la- 
bor of such an undertaking. Nor would the author have ven- 
tured to excitesuch expectations, if he could have known from 
the beginning, what labor he would have to undergo.* * * 
Among other hindrances, it was found, not only that new 
types would have to be cast, so as more accurately to repre- 
sent the precise form of the original text, and that there was 
avery great variety of the large uncial letters, and of the 
smaller ones used for interlineation, and of those closely join- 
ed together; but also, that even by the use of these, the print- 
ed edition would still be widely different from the written 
document, by reason of the spaces, which occurred in various 
ways, between the single letters. This latter difficulty was 
obviated by inserting strips of metal between the letters, as 
the intervals of the written text required. This was a novel 
method, and extremely troublesome. The spaces had all to 
be measured by a repeated trial of the different letters, thus 
computing what number of metal strips each space would 
require. It thus became necessary to insert more than one 
hundred thousand of these dividing strips into the body of 
the text of the New Testament alone. “And there was an- 
other matter that added, beyond all expectation, to the labor 
of preparing this work. For, instead of there being, as I at 
first supposed, about eight thousand places that had suffered 
at the hands of correctors, nearly twice that number of such 
places were discovered. The places that had been, in various 
ways altered by later hands, (the parchment, too, being often 
injured by time and use,) greatly weakened the eyes and wear- 
ied the mind. Besides, the photographic and lithographic 
operations, in the preparation of the twenty-one tables, occa- 
sioned me far more care than I expected ; especially as I did 
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not receive as much aid from the photographic art as was 
promised, and a great proportion of the tables had to be pre- 
pared at Leipzig.” 

“Nevertheless, by the kindness of God, we have been en- 
abled to accomplish our most ardent wish, and now this ven- 
erable sage of fifteen hundred years, comes forth like a victor 
adorned with a wreath of laurel, or I should rather say, with 
a crown of life. He rises from the sepulchre, that he may be 
a most eloquent witness of the ancient truth to the men of 
this age, as many as are interested in the word of eternal life. 
Commissioned and supplied with resources by his most exalt- 
ed and munificent Imperial Majesty, we have spared neither 
labor nor expense, that, insofar as the time allowed, such a 
monument should be erected as would deserve praise both on 
account of the information and proofs of diligent study it 
would contain, and on account of its artistic execution; and 
which would testify to this, and to coming generations, that 
this edition has been so prepared as to be worthy of the ex- 
alted Prince, under whose auspices it appears, and to be of es- 
sential advantage to the cause of literature. Since God, with 
such manifest favor, has committed this treasure of sacred 
literature to our hands, we could not feel at all satisfied with 
ourselves unless we published it in as accurate and splendid 
a form as possible.” 

Humbly acknowledging his dependence upon divine aid, 
and honestly confessing great anxiety that the result of his 
labors may meet the reasonable expectations of the learned, 
he proceeds to give a detailed account of the circumstances 
connected with the discovery of the manuscript, its transfer 
to St. Petersburg, and the labors incident to the preparation 
of the fac simile. Then follows a description of the Codex, 
the materials of which it is composed, the arrangement of its 
parts, the style of the hand-writing, the kinds of ink em- 
ployed, marks of punctuation, abbreviations, &c. ; proofs that 
several hands assisted in its original preparation; critical 
judgments as to its age, &.; of the numerous alterations, 
additions, &c.; minute explanations of the extreme care that 
had been taken to represent accurately, not only the original 
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text, but also the interlineations, erasures, &c., by later hands ; 
proofs of the extreme antiquity of the document ; and a care- 
fully considered estimate of its comparative value among the 
critical materials for restoring the apostolical integrity of the 
sacred text. 

Whilst this entire preface, written in smoothly flowing 
Latin, and printed in a style that is of itself a feast for the 
eyes, would, no doubt, greatly interest the readers of the Rz- 
view. the limits allotted to us forbid our presenting at this 
time more than a few of its leading points. 

Dr. Tischendorff alludes to his researches in the leading li- 
braries of Europe, for several years preceding 1844, in quest 
of critical materials for restoring the text of the New Testa- 
ment, and of his yearning desire then to extend his search to 
the ancient monasteries of the East. This desire was grati- 
fied in 1844, under the patronage of Frederick Augustus, of 
Saxony, and he returned with various fragments of the Greek 
version of the Old Testament, which were deposited in the 
library at Leipzig, and shortly afterwards published. These 
he obtained at the monastery of St. Catharine, on Mt. Sinai, 
accidentally discovering them in a basket of rubbish. As 
these were just about being destroyed, they were readily giv- 
en to him, but other and larger portions of the same Codex, 
that had also been exhumed with these, containing the whole 
of Isaiah and the Books of the Maccabees, were refused to 
him. All attempts to secure these failed ; nor, upon a second 
visit to St. Catherine, in 1853, intent upon collating these 
fragments for a new edition of the Septuagint, could he even 
procure a sight of them, or learn what had become of them. 
So he gave up all hopes. 

“But God meant it far otherwise,” he adds. Through the 
intervention of Falkenstein, Minister of Public Instruction 
in Saxony, and of the Russian Minister at Dresden, with the 
co-operation of various distinguished parties, and with the 
recommendation of the Imperial Academy of Sciences, at St. 
Petersburg, the Emperor Alexander was induced to furnish 
him with all the needed facilities for an extended and thor- 
ough research, in the countries of the East, for documents il- 
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lustrative of the sacred text. On the 31st of January, 1859, 
he once more reached the monastery of St. Catharine, and 
was most kindly welcomed by the Sinaitic monks, the ven- 
erable chief himself expressing the wish that he might suc- 
ceed in discovering new pages of the divine truth. On the 
fourth of February, when he had already sent one of the 
servants to procure camels, with which, on the seventh, he 
purposed to return to Egypt, whilst walking with the stew- 
ard of the monastery, he spoke about the Septuagint version, 
several copies of his edition of which he had brought along 
(together with some copies of his New Testament,) as pres- 
ents to the fraternity. Returning from their walk they en- 
tered the chamber of the steward. There, he said, he too 
had a copy of the Septuagint, and produced it, “wrapped in 
acloth. I uncovered it and beheld what surpassed all my 
hopes. For there were the most abundant remains of the 
Codex which I had previously declared to be the most ancient 
of all existing Greek manuscripts, among which I found not 
only the portions which I had drawn forth from the basket, 
in 1844, and other books of the Old Testament, but also, what 
was of far greater moment, the entire New Testament, with- 
out the least omission, and besides, the whole Epistle of Bar- 
nabas, and the first part of the Shepherd. I could not con- 
ceal my delight. With the consent of the steward I took to 
my chamber portions of the manuscript. He had brought it 
from the cell of the monk whose duty it was to act as custo- 
dian of the sacred vessels. This cell contains the books, writ- 
ten and printed, for the most part of a liturgical character, 
and the liturgical parapharnalia, and there, shortly after my 
first oriental journey, the rest of these fragments had been 
deposited. Once in my chamber, I soon fully understood 
what a treasure I held in my hands, and I poured forth my 
praise and gratitude to God, who had conferred so great a 
blessing on the Church, upon the cause of literature, and up- 
on myself. I spent that first night in transcribing the Epis- 
tle of Barnabas, for sleep was out of the question. On the 
following day the monks agreed that, if the ecclesiastical au- 
thorities at Cairo would allow it, they would send the codex. 
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to me, at Cairo, to be transcribed. Departing, therefore, up- 
on the day previously appointed, officially recommended by 
the librarian, Cyril, a learned monk, I arrived at Cairo on the 
thirteenth of February, and received the documents from the 
hands of the authorities on the twenty-fourth day of the 
same month, the messenger having crossed and recrossed the 
Egyptian and Arabian desert within nine days.” Within 
two months, by the aid of two assistants, a physician and a 
druggist, the transcription of the codex was completed. 

Emboldened by the kindness of the ecclesiastical authori- 
ties, he ventured, thereupon, to request that the original doc- 
ument itself should be presented to His Imperial Majesty, 
Alexander IT. the most distinguished representative of the 
Greek Church. Nor was he disappointed. On the 28th of 
September, 1859, the venerable codex was formally delivered 
to him, at Cairo, as a present for the Emperor. ; 

Returning in November to Petersburg, he laid his precious 
treasures before the Emperor and Empress, consisting of an- 
cient Greek, Syriac, Coptic, Arabic, Hebrew, Samaritan, 
Abyssinian, Armenian and Slavonic manuscripts, with which 
their Majesties were highly delighted,‘and which they order- 
ed at once to be exhibited to the public. At the same time 
his Majesty determined that the most important of them all 
should, without delay, be given, in a most convenient form, 
to the Church and the literary public. Dr. T. then resolved 
to propose that the form in which it was to appear should be, 
first, as close an imitation as possible of the original writing ; 
secondly, that it should be worthy of the man under whose 
auspices it was to be executed; and, thirdly, that it should 
satisfy, as completely as possible, the expectations of those 
who are devoted to the critical study of the sacred text. 

A full account then follows of the care expended upon the 
preparation of type that should exactly represent the varying 
forms of the letters, simple and compgund, in the manuscript, 
both in the text itself and in the interlineations and margi- 
nal additions that were the work of later hands. Then fol- 
lows an account of his repeated journeys, back and forth, 
between Leipzig and Petersburg, and his painstaking to se- 
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eure the very choicest materials for the execution of the 
work, &c., &c. 

There follows next a description of the Codex, from which 
we extract the following: “The parchment is somewhat yel- 
lowish, remarkably light and thin, though the pages differ 
considerably in these respects. Throughout the entire Codex, 
with the exception of a few leaves, the one page of the leaf 
preserves the writing better than the other. The cause of 
this lies in the nature of the skin from which the parchment 
was prepared ; for the inner or flesh side of the skin is much 
softer than the outer. And it is remarkable, that throughout 
the whole manuscript the softer and harder parts are so joined 
together that two softer pages always include two harder 
ones. There is little doubt but that the skins from which 
this parchment was made, were those of a species of antelope 
still frequently found in the deserts of Lybia, Egypt and 
Arabia. In part asses’ skins also were used for that purpose. 
And it is not easy to decide which of these two kinds pro- 
duced the superior parchment. Such is the size of the Co- 
dex, however, that in either case one animal’s skin could fur- 
nish only one sheet of parchment, i. e., by bending it in the 
middle it would present surface enough for four pages. The 
Codex is made up of quaternions, i. e., four skins, each folded 
once, making eight pages. These are regularly numbered, on 
every eighth page, and constitute an uninterrupted series 
throughout the entire volume, the Old and New Testament 
together constituting one ssperr, such as were the fifty which 
the Emperor Constantine ordered to be prepared for the use 
of the Constantinopolitan Church, as Eusebius records in his 
life of Constantine, 4 : 36.” 

The precise dimensions of the original pages are represent- 
ed in the lithographic tables appended to the first volume, 
about fourteen by fifteen inches, though there is no doubt 
but that they have been somewhat reduced in size. For fre- 
quently along the edges, either at the top of the page, where 
formerly the number of the quaternions was marked with 
red ink, or along the right side, where the notes were usually 
inserted, the letters have been partly cut off. 
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In accordance with the usage of early calligraphists, lines 
were drawn perpendicularly with a style upon the parchment, 
one upon each side of every cqlumn, to limit the length of 
the lines, and others horizontally, to indicate the limit of the 
verses. These horizontal lines, however, sometimes include 
two and even three verses. 

The ink used in the most ancient style of writing, was 

-usually dark. It often has an ashy hue, sometimes yellowish, 
sometimes a reddish brown, and often wears a gloss. This 
variety of color seems to have depended not only upon the 
difference in the ink itself, but also upon the quality of the 
parchment. 

The ancient corrections do not differ much from the origi- 
nal writing in the ink that was used. Those which we have 
designated as coming from the writer A, are, for the most 
part, a little paler; but this may be partly owing to the fact 
that the letters are more lightly traced ; for where they equal 
the letters of the text in size, the ink is dark. The notes of 
the corrector B, have exactly the same color with the text on 
the softer pages, but are rather more black on the harder side 
of the parchment. The later correctors, whom we designate 
C* and ©, mostly used reddish brown and yellow ink. 

The titles and numbers of the Psalms are written in ver- 
million ; so also the titles in explanation of the Song of Songs, 
the numbers by which the Ammonian sections and the can- 
ons of Eusebius are indicated, and the inscription of the book 
of Ecclesiastes ; and the same is the case in part with the or- 
naments which are called arabesque, us at the end of the Psal- 
ter and of the Gospel of Mark. Whatever was written in 
vermillion has been so printed in our edition. 

The style of punctuation is exceedingly sparing and sim- 
ple. The text of the books written in verses, which occupy 
the whole of the third volume, is altogether destitute of in- 
terpunction, although the character of the verses is not such as 
to compensate for the want of punctuation, as is the case with 
the verses [or-zo:?] of Euthalius, employed in the transcription of 
St. Paul’s Epistles. The existing points have nearly all been 
added by later hands. Many columns, and even entire pages, 
present the text without a single point. In some parts of the 
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text, as in the books of Tobit and Judith, larger and smaller 
intervals in the text compensate for the want of punctuation 
marks. 

Dr. Tischendorff confesses that he found this feature of the 
Codex a most perplexing one, and announces, with becoming 
diffidence, his critical judgment concerning the dates and au- 
thors of the various styles of punctuation, here and there in- 
troduced by successive correctors. 

In describing the various unusual marks that occur occa- 
sionally, the abbreviations, combined letters, &c., he mentions 
also a singular monagram for Christ, or the cross, resembling 
a letter P, with the perpendicular stroke drawn dispropor- 
tionately long, and having another line drawn horizontally, 
just under the curve. This same character appears four times 
in the Vatican MS. (at the end of Lamentations, Ezekiel, 
Gospel of John and Acts), twice in the Alexandrian, (end of 
II Kings and II Esdras) and three times in Codex Sinaiticus. 
It was used upon coins stamped in the year 335, and it is al- 
together probable that it was employed by transcribers of the 
sacred records in the age of Constantine. 

In the opinion of the learned editor, this most ancient doc- 
ument was not the work of one transcriber, but of four, al- 
though the resemblance between their style of writing is very 
great, and special attention is needed to distinguish them. 
The writer whom he designates as A, wrote the first book of 
Maccabees, a fragment of Chronicles, and the entire New 
Testament (except seven leaves and the Shepherd); B wrote 
the Prophets and the Shepherd ; C, the books written in the 
antique style of versification, and D the books of Tobit and 
Judith, also the first three leaves of the fourth book of Mac- 
cabees, with the half leaf, the tenth and fifteenth leaves of 
the gospel of Matthew, the last leaf of Mark and the first of 
Luke, the second leaf of the first epistle to the Thessalonians, 
and the third leaf of the epistle to the Hebrews; perhaps 
also a part of the first leaf of the Apocalypse. These various 
and yet strikingly similar styles, are most accurately and sat- 
isfactorily exhibited in the lithographic tables appended to 
the first volume. 
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The diversity of style in the hand-writing does not, how- 
ever, in the opinion of Dr. T., indicate diversity of age in the 
various parts of the manuscript, as there are satisfactory 
proofs in the document itself, that its different portions were 
cotemporaneously written. 

Among the correctors, the writer D holds the principal 
place. He revised what the others wrote, especially in the 
New Testament. Nor did the other three original writers 
withhold their hands from adding corrections here and there, 
as the Editor shows in the photographic tables. Abundant 
illustrations are also given, in accurate photographic fac sim- 
ile, of the various later emendations, restorations of faded let- 
ters, and additions, that were made by subsequent possessors 
of the manuscript, even as late as the twelfth century. Some 
of these annotations are in Arabic and some are bilingual, 
both Arabic and Greek. Among the latest is probably the 
alteration of OS to THEOS in the celebrated passage in first 
Timothy. 

The learned Editor then proceeds to describe the pains that 
were taken to give to the printed edition as close a resem- 
blance as possible to the original text, not only in the vary- 
ing forms of the letters, but as to their precise distance from 
each other and their position in the line. And so also with 
the marks of punctuation and abbreviation, the subscriptions 
and superscriptions, the numbers and notes. His chief aim 
was to present the text as originally written. But he has 
striven also to represent the emendations of the original cor- 
rectors. The later corrections are described in the commen- 
tary, which corresponds to the text, line for line, as occasion 
for comment presents itself. In those passages that have 
been changed by partial erasure and rescription, the original 
words have been printed, whenever they could be clearly dis- 
tinguished. Where they were so nearly obliterated as to 
make the original reading a matter of conjecture, the printed 
copy exhibits the later writing and the commentary presents 
the conjectures of the Editor. 

No date was appended to the Codex by those who wrote it, 
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nor is there any tradition concerning its age or history among 
the monks of St. Catharine. “Before I brought to light those 
fragments of the Old Testament in 1844, none of the frater- 
nity had for a long time paid any attention to the scattered 
leaves, or seemed to have any knowledge of them, nor did 
learned travellers make any record from which one might 
suppose that they had seen the Codex or heard of it. But it 
has certainly been for many centuries in the possession of the 
monastery of St. Catharine. Although Dionysius, Hilarion 
and Theophylact, who were among the last of those who 
made the Codex an object of study and a means of perpetu- 
ating their own names, and who must have lived about the 
twelfth century, do not appear to have held the office of arch 
bishop in those days, yet it may perhaps be shown from the 
annals of the monastery that they belonged to the fraternity 
at that time. Those familiar with the history of those an- 
cient times will remember that that noble citadel and refuge 
of early piety, erected about the year 530, under the protec- 
tion and at the expense of the Emperor Justinian, was never 
destroyed. Nor is it incredible, that at the same time pro- 
vision was made by the munificence of the Emperor, that the 
monks, for whom he had such high regard, should not lack a 
supply of sacred books, which would scarcely be procured 
anywhere else than at Alexandria, the source of the most 
highly prized manuscripts. But nothing can, in this way, be 
learned that will definitely fix the age of the Codex.” * * 

“But there is another method by which an intelligent and 
candid inquirer may form an opinion of the highest proba- 
bility. Noancient document in existence exhibits such illus- 
trious proofs of most antique nobility, or rather I should say, 
of such venerable antiquity. The arguments with which the 
antiquity of the Codex Vaticanus has been vindicated by 
Hug and others, including myself, (and this alone can be 
compared with the Codex Sinaiticus)—these arguments not 
only apply with equal force to our manuscript, but are en- 
forced and confirmed by others of no small authority.” * * 

The first proof of antiquity is furnished by the style of 
the writing, which is more antique in character than any of 
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the parchment codices with which we are acquainted, even 
approximating to that of the Herculanean and Egyptian pa- 
pyrus manuscripts. This feature is explained at length, and 
beautifully and convincingly illustrated, in the lithograpic 
tables, which present a great variety of specimens of the oldest 
existing papyrus and parchment codices. 

Another evidence is found in the number of columns writ- 
ten upon each page. The editor refers to the argument so 
confidently advanced by Hug, in 1810, in commenting upon 
the antiquity of the Vatican Codex, based upon its having 
three columns upon a page. This he urged: as proof that it 
was written at an era when the style was changing from 
scrolls to square manuscripts, the writers endeavoring to keep 
up the resemblance to the accustomed scroll by spreading as 
many columns as posssble at once before the eye of the reader. 
The Vatican volume presents, says Hug, six columns at once 
to the sight of the beholder. If this be an argument for an- 
tiquity, says Tischendorff, the Sinaitie Codex excels, for it 
offers to view eight columns at once. 

The Sinaitic agrees with the Vatican Codex in preserving 
the more ancient style both of orthography and of gram- 
matical inflection and construction, which differed, in many 
respects, from the purer Greek. The later transcribers were 
in the habit of accommodating the text to the common Greek. 
“Besides, the order in which the books of the New Testa- 
ment are arranged, viz: the placing of the Acts of the Apos- 
tles after the Pauline Epistles, as we find it also in the most 
ancient Syriac version, this harmonizes with the custom of 
those times in which the order followed in the rest of the 
most ancient codices, the Vatican, the Alexandrian, and the 
Codex Ephremi, had not yet been introduced and fixed. And 
again, the inscriptions and subscriptions of the separate books 
of the New Testament are distinguished for antique simplic- 
ity, as, e. g. xpagecs is used alone, as it occurs everywhere in 
the writings of the fathers, but nowhere, so far as I know, in 
any of our existing codices.” 

The editor does not attach much importance to the num- 
bers indicating the Ammonian sections, and the canons of 
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Eusebius, as these may have been appended by a later hand. 
But a more definite indication of age he finds in the fact 
that all the oldest Greek manuscripts of the Gospels, except 
the Sinaiticus and Vaticanus, are furnished with larger head- 
ings to the Gospels, which style was certainly not introduced. 
before the age of Euthalius. 

Of great weight he considers the fact that the Codex Si- 
naiticus exhibits the Epistle of Barnabas and the Shepherd 
as constituting a part of the sacred canon. For it is well- 
known that in the second and third centuries, both these 
books aspired to canonical authority, and were, in fact, by 
many admitted into the canon, of which fact we have illus- 
trious witnesses in Clemens Alexandrinus and Origen; and 
also that Eusebius (Hist. Eccl. 3 : 25) admitted the Epistle of 
Barnabas and the Shepherd along with the Acts of Paul and 
the Apocalypse of Peter among the aracryousrsa, or the books 
of doubtful authority ; with which agrees also the celebrated 
index of the canonical books, added about the middle of the 
sixth century to the Codex Claromontanus, but which was 
doubtless some centuries older than the codex itself—‘the 
Epistle of Barnabas, the Revelation of John, the Acts of the 
Apostles, the Shepherd, the Acts of Paul, the Revelation of 
Peter”—, and it is also universally admitted that about the 
end of the fourth century, (7. e. in the councils of Laodicea, 
in 364, and of Carthage, 397,) it was publicly taught that 
neither Barnabas nor the Shepherd was entitled to a place 
among the canonical books. The coincidence between the 
Codex Sinaiticus and Eusebius and the Codex Claromontanus, 
is enhanced by the fact that between Barnabas and the Shep- 
herd six leaves are wanting, upon which it is altogether prob- 
able that the third of the antilegomena of Eusebius was 
written, and the Codex is no longer complete at the end, even 
the greater part of the Shepherd being wanting. 

“ Now, when,” asks the Editor, “shall we suppose that a 
biblical Codex of such a description, so carefully and ele- 
gantly adorned, was prepared? What books, especially of 
the New Testament, is it likely that Eusebius. would have in- 
troduced into the copies that were to be sent to the Emperor? 
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Either one of two courses he might pursue; either to admit 
nothing but what was approved by the common consent of 
all the Churches, or to exclude nothing but what was gen- 
erally rejected. As the latter was the safer plan, and could 
readily be done without offending any, since the parts not 
approved could be left unused, so it would have seemed sac- 
riligious and detestable, arbitrarily to exclude from the can- 
on what many held to be sacred, before any public decision 
on the subject had been given. Ina matter of such import- 
ance and so obnoxious to unfriendly criticism, it is supposed 
that a prudent bishop would so execute the mandate of an 
Emperor anxious to promote the cause of Christianity, as to 
gratify the public, and to keep himself as free as possible from 
blame, though it cannot at all be asserted that he admitted 
promiscuously all the books, which, in his history of the 
church, he had described as avriucyoueva, If these opinions be 
correct, it would seem that the Codex Sinaiticus admirably 
conforms to the standard of Eusebius, those books being ap- 
pended which are most akin to the more important antilego- 
mena, (viz: the five catholic epistles and the apocalypse), and 
yet are inferior to them in authority. No other such codex 
is extant. The Vatican Codex extends only to the ninth 
chapter of Hebrews. And the Alexandrian, in which two 
epistles, ascribed to Clement, are incorporated with the ean- 
onical books, although it testifies that, in the fifth century, 
when there is good reason to believe it was written, one or 
other of the antilegomena, which was still generally used in 
public, despite the prohibition of councils, was transcribed 
along with the canonical books, yet, nevertheless, it has noth- 
ing in common with the canon of Eusebius or the Claromon- 
tane Codex. This feature, however, of the Sinaitic Codex 
does not necessarily compel us to ascribe it to the fourth cen- 
tury ; a document like this might well be reckoned as belong- 
ing to the fifth century ; but it is altogether more probable 
that it was executed when this could be done with some 
sanction of ecclessiastical authority. 

An additional argument for the great age of the manu- 
script is derived from the fact that all of the correctors, ex- 
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cept the last, who added only a few notes, employed the un- 
cial character. In no other similar codex has this ever been 
observed. Besides, as previously observed, already in the 
eighth century, the writing on many of the pages had be- 
come so pale that fresh ink was applied to the letters, and 
this not only once, but a second time, although when the 
first renovation took place cannot be accurately ascertained. 

But, to omit much that might be here adduced, by far the 
strongest argument for its great antiquity yet remains to be 
mentioned, and this is furnished by the text of the Codex it- 
self. Among the editor’s illustrations of this point we ad- 
duce the following. The last chapter in the Gospel of Mark, 
in almost all the ancient codices contained twenty-one verses. 
So it appears in our most celebrated Greek manuscripts of 
the fifth and sixth centuries, the Alexandrian, Ephremi, 
Cambridge, with the remaining fourteen uncial and all the 
cursive codices ; also in seven of the Itala, together with all 
of the Vulgate, all the Syriac, the Gothic, and others. Nev- 
ertheless Eusebius testifies to Marinus that the last twelve 
verses were wanting in nearly all the most accurate copies, 
which testimony is confirmed by Jerome, who writes to He- 
debia that nearly all the books of the Greek want this pas- 
sage. Whilst, therefore, more than five hundred Greek man- 
uscripts, written from the fifth century onward, with won- 
derful uniformity, exhibit these verses, which Eusebius, be- 
fore the year 340 (when he died), testifies were not found 
in most of the manuscripts, the Sinaitic and Vatican stand 
alone as faithfully representing the custom of the Eusebian 
age. The Epistle tothe Ephesians furnishes a still more strik- 
ing case of this kind, which is detailed. 

Other readings are then presented, which ancient writers 
mention as existing in manuscripts of their day, but which 
do not occur in any, or in very few, that are now extant. In 
Matthew 13 : 35, for instance, the word yoaov was contained 
in the text in the third century, according to the testimony 
of Porphyry, whom Jerome reports as charging Matthew with 
a blunder for inserting it—‘Evangelista vester Matthaeus 
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tam imperitus fuit ut diceret * * * per Esaiam—.” And 
as Jerome could no longer find this reading in his manuscripts, 
he concludes that it had been removed or omitted from the 
text by prudent men—*postea a prudentibus viris sublatum,” 
—although Eusebius, commenting on the seventy-eighth 
Psalm, and Clement in the Homilies 18 : 15, both testify to 
the text of Porphyry. Now this reading of the third cen- 
tury has disappeared from all the uncial manuscripts and ver- 
sions, but not so with the Codex Sinaiticus, in which the text, 
as originally written, stands da yoaiov rov xpopnrov ; and this 
reading is found also in the following cursive manuscripts: 
1, 13, 33,124, 253. Similar instances are then furnished from 
Jn. 7: 8, Lk. 7: 35, Jn. 1: 4, Mr. 11: 1, &., &., in some of 
which cases the Codex Sinaiticus is confirmed by one or more 
of the other older uncial manuscripts. 

Further, ten instances are detailed in which this Codex 
stands absolutely alone, among all the Greek manuscripts, 
uncial or cursive, in confirming ‘the testimony of ancient 
versions and fathers, as to the readings of the still earlier 
codices from which those versions and quotations were made. 

In concluding this part of his preface the editor remarks : 
“Let these suffice. They are sufficient to prove the admira- 
ble character of this text, that the Codex Sinaiticus more 
closely resembles the manuscripts used in the earliest days 
of Christianity than the Vatican and all the rest. And, in 
weighing all these arguments in proof of its extreme anti- 
quity, it should not be overlooked that they are cumulative 
in their character, and that nothing can be said against them.” 

The editor is still not satisfied with this array of remark- 
able various readings, but proceeds to offer long lists of pas- 
sages in illustration of the general style of the manuscript, 
and to vindicate for it a most commanding place among the 
critical apparatus within our reach for restoring the apostolic 
integrity of the sacred text. 

In answer to the anticipated objection that the text is less 
valuable because it has been tampered with by correctors, he 
replies that the original writers, professional Alexandrian 
calligraphists, knew but little Greek, and copied faithfully, 
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and even slavishly, what was laid before them, and that the 
original text, which can in almost every instance be readily 
recognized, is altogether free from all attempts at critical 
emendation. Later annotations can pass for what they are 
worth. 

For the further characterization of the text he arranges 
the various readings of special interest in three classes : first, 
those which demonstrate the remarkable similarity between 
the Sinaitic manuscript and the Vatican, &e. ; secondly, those 
in which, whilst differing from all these, it exhibits the read- 
ings approved by the most important fathers and versions ; 
thirdly, those in which it alone, of all extant witnesses, pre- 
serves the true reading. 

We regret that our limits forbid the citation of the pro- 
fuse illustrations here presented by the editor. Perhaps we 
may have a future opportunity of exhibiting some of them 
to the readers of the Review. 

In concluding, Dr. T. remarks: “After these statements it 
will be scarcely necessary for me to add what place I think 
should be assigned to this Codex among our most celebrated 
manuscripts. It seems worthy to be regarded as chief of 
them all. Although I do not wish to be understood as if I 
would demand that henceforth the sacred text should through- 
out, except in places manifestly erroneous, be edited in ac- 
cordance with the readings of this document, yet there is no 
other that can more safely be used in determining the origi- 
nal text. Whilst, therefore, this Codex should be regarded 
as the chief authority in the field of biblical criticism, yet I 
do not think that attempts should be made to restore the origi- 
nal text by its aid alone, without at the same time diligently 
and conscientiously consulting the Vatican and other kindred 
witnesses of great antiquity. Ihave, moreover, not the slight- 
est doubt that this Sinaitic treasure, providentially drawn 
forth from obscurity, and restored to light, will be of the 
highest value to the cause of sacred literature, and is destined 
to confirm the faith of those who revere what the holy apos- 
tles have written for the sake of eternal salvation and divine 


truth.” 
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ARTICLE X. 
AMERICAN COLLEGES. 


Dr. Porter’s book, entitled American Colleges and the Amer- 
ican Public, meets a real want in the sentiment of this coun- 
try. It will prove an admirable corrective of that senseless 
clamor, and vague demand for some change in the curriculum 
of college study, under the notion that the present course is 
not sufficiently practical. The bristling array of facts should 
be enough to put to rout the whole army of revolutionists in 
educational schemes. 

As early as 1825, the Board of Harvard College adopted 
this resolution: “The University is open to persons who are 
not candidates for a degree, and desire to study in particular 
departments only.” In spite of the unusual efforts, and great 
expectations of President Quincy, “in sixteen years, only 
eighteen students joined the College under this permission.” 
The next year, 1826, under a strong pressure of public opin- 
ion, Amherst College adopted a plan of study, distinguished 
from the old course, by having “a more modern and national 
aspect.” Note the result. The scheme never went any 
further than to be printed in one or two annual catalogues, 
with the names of a few special students. Yale tried the 
same experiment in 1827. Harvard repeated the trial in 1844, 
under the plan of an elective system, enforcing a prescribed 
curriculum till the end of the Freshman year, then allowing 
an entire discontinuance of Greek and Latin, and substitut- 
ing various branches of science and history. The authors of 
the plan supposed that “a large body of students would be 
attracted to Cambridge ;” but, in less than two years, the en- 
tire scheme was abandoned, and the College fell back to its 
old ways. 
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Perhaps the fairest experiment was made at Brown Uni- 
versity, in 1850, under the influence of President Wayland, 
a pupil of Dr. Nott. By this plan, “the fixed term of four 
years, or any other term is to be abandoned, and every stu- 
dent is allowed to pursue as many, or as few courses of study 
as he may choose, subject to certain limitations. No general 
examination for admission to the University is prescribed.” 
The plan was carried into effect with a degree of enthusiasm 
seldom witnessed ; and we well remember a long and labored 
editorial by the Philosopher of the New York Tribune, pre- 
dicting the speedy downfall of the whole scholastic system. 
Never was an experiment tried under more favorable cireum- 
stances. It was a pet scheme of the President. Its friends 
were ardent, hopeful, numerous and wealthy. To insure its 
undoubted success, a large additional teaching force was se- 
cured, and the funds of the College were increased by one 
hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars. With all these 
supporting influences, the plan signally failed, and Brown 
University has fallen back to the usual College curriculum. 
The significant words of President Wayland, uttered in 1842, 
in reference to the proposed changes at Harvard, were real- 
ized in his own Institution: “The Colleges which have obey- 
ed the suggestions of the public, have failed to flnd them- 
selves sustained by the public. So much easier is it to 
discover faults, than to amend them; to find out evils, than 
to remove them. And thus have we been taught, that the 
public does not always know what it wants, and that it is 
not always wise to take it at its word.” 

The latest experiment is that of Cornell University, the 
main features of which are strikingly similar to the plan 
tried in Harvard, forty years ago. There is scarcely a new 
feature in the system at Cornell, and they who are carried 
away with the idea, that some new, brilliant conception of 
education is about to be realized, exhibit their startling ig- 
norance of our educational experiments. And notwithstand- 
ing the large number of students, and the imposing array of 
learned lecturers, we suspect the result at Cornell, will be the 
same as at Yale and Harvard. The following paragraph, go- 
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ing the round of the papers this very week, is exceedingly 
significant: “Those papers which were so extravagant in 
their laudation of Conrell University, are now just as unrea- 
sonable in their denunciation.” We know what we are ut- 
tering, when we say, that Goldwin Smith is reading his 
learned prelections on History and Social Science, and Prof. 
Lowell is displaying his rhetorical pyrotechnics before scores 
of students, who, even apart from the Latin and Greek, could 
not enter the Freshman class of the poorest College in the 
land. We are not at all surprised, that Goldwin Smith is 
making arrangements to return to England, nor at the public 
announcement, that, “seven Professors have resigned at Cor- 
nell University.” 

Though these numerous experiments in education differ in 
minor features, they may all be reduced to two classes—the 
plan of elective studies, and the substitution of Modern lan- 
guages or Physical Science in the place of the Ancient lan- 
guages. The former system must necessarily fail. The Re- 
port of the late acting President of Harvard College, in 1868 
and 1869, contains the following language: “The elective 
system has greatly disappointed its advocates. A large por- 
tion of the students make their election, not from any con- 
scious taste or preference, but avowedly, from considerations 
of ease, or of rank, or of companionship. As the time for 
choice approaches, no question is more frequently discussed, 
than the higher or lower rate, at which the several instruc- 
tors estimate equally good lessons. Also, the instructors are 
strongly tempted to do whatever is legitimately within their 
power to dissuade and discourage all, except quick and capa- 
ble scholars, from entering their respective departments ; and 
a student of slender ability, but with a sincere and discrimi- 
nating love of learning, may find the course which he would 
prefer, virtually closed against him.” The uniform result of 
the elective system has been, that the crowded recitation 
room of this week or term, is forsaken for an easier place the 
next, and that the room where the easier studies are pursued, 
is a kind of cess-pool, where gathers the scum of indolence and 
weakness. Young men, at the age when engaged in study, 
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are not competent to make an election. They do not yet 
know what is best for their intellectual good. President 
Eliott is not strictly correct when he says: “The young man 
of nineteen or twenty ought to know what he likes best, 
and is most fit for.” 

The second class of experiments is the substitution of some- 
thing in the place of the ancient languages. The curriculum 
of study is fixed, and made definite, but may not the prescrib- 
ed course be better fitted to the spirit and wants of the age, 
and at the same time accomplish the great end of education ? 
In the experiments of this class, two kinds of substitutes have 
been tried, the Modern Languages and Physical Science. In 
reference to the former, Dr. Porter very conclusively shows 
that the French and German cannot take the place of the 
Latin and Greek, for the commanding objects for which lan- 
guage and the languages are studied ina course of education: 
(a) “They are not so good to teach attention to the structure 
of language, and thus to train the student to the intelligent 
and facile use of the English. (6)They are not so good for 
the discipline of the intellect. (c) They are not so good for 
the knowledge of man, which they directly and indirectly 
impart. (d) They are not as good as the ancient languages to 
prepare for the intelligent study of modern history. (e) They 
do not so efficiently further the intellectualand esthetic cul- 
ture of the student.” Each of these propositions is estab- 
lished and illustrated by a train of thought, so that the ques- 
tion is settled almost beyond dispute, that in a course of study 
the Modern Languages cannot take the place of the Ancient. 

But public opinion, changing its position of fault-finding,,. 
presses the further inquiry, why study language at all? Will 
not the physical sciences furnish as effective. and perhaps a 
more desirable culture, than the study of any language? We 
can not at present follow the train of remark by which the: 
author meets this proposal, while not uttering a word in dis- 
paragement of those sciences, but expressing his highest ad- 
miration of their splendid results in art and life. The habits 
induced by those studies, and the tastes awakened are to be 
held in the highest estimation, “The nice eye for analysis, 
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the attentive eye for research, the enterprise and self-reliance 
required for open air excursions, the elevating influences that 
come from a contact with the purity and beauty of nature, 
and the habits of ready tact and rapid induction which such 
studies and researches involve, are all invaluable features of 
character, and leave priceless treasures for life.” But they 
who have reached such results as these, have enjoyed a long 
preparatory training, and have become devotees and martyrs 
to the cause. It would be disastrous to the cause of educa- 
tion, to turn our colleges into special schools of science and 
technology. Those students in our highest scientific schools, 
who make the most rapid and successful progress in pure and 
applied science, are the graduates of our colleges ; indeed, 
the best evidence of the value of our present collegiate sys- 
tem, may be found in those schools, where it frequently hap- 
pens that “the well-trained graduate of a college, with strong 
scientific tastes, will often, in a few months, overtake and 
surpass his companion, who has had an apprenticeship for 
years in exclusively scientific studies.” 

The history of Agricultural Colleges in this country has a 
very decided bearing on this question. It is a singular and 
undisputed fact, that, in spite of the large endowments and 
the generous grants of land, there is not, in all the States, a 
single successful institution of this character. The course of 
study is largely made up of the Physical Sciences, and they 
can not be profitably pursued without a preliminary mental 
discipline. Those studies call into exercise powers of mind 
of a lofty character. Young men, of untrained faculties, soon 
become discouraged, when pressed at once in the high pro- 
cesses of Abstraction and Generalization. Hence these schools 
of Agricultural Science, founded in large endowments, start- 
ing out with a good teaching force, and sometimes with a 
goodly number of students, have, in a few months, been for- 
saken. Teachers have become discouraged, students have 
gone home to their farms, and here and there, all over the 
land, are deserted, lonely buildings—vast piles of useless brick 
and mortar—standing memorials to our people of the amaz- 
ing folly of these educational schemes. 
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We are thus brought back to the conclusion, that for the 
commanding objects of education, all the recent proposed im- 
provements are failures. Dr. Porter has summed up the 
merits of the present Collegiate System in so apt and admir- 
able a manner, that we quote the entire passage. ‘The pres- 
ent College course has been arranged, not by theorists in ed- 
ucation, nor by the traditional adherents to an hereditary 
system made sacred by hallowed associations, but under the 
just demands of public life as tested by long experience, and 
confirmed in the success of many generations. In this cur- 
riculum, the study of the Ancient languages has been prom- 
inent, as training to the power of subtle analysis; the math- 
ematics, as strengthening to continuity and rigor of atten- 
tion, to sharp and bold discrimination ; physics, to give pow- 
er over nature,—real power, as we wield and apply her forces ; 
and intellectual, as we interpret her secrets, predict her phe- 
nomena, enforce her laws, and re-create her universe ; psych- 
ology, that we may know ourselves, and so understand the 
instrument by which we know at all; ethics, that we may 
rightly direct the springs of action, and subject the individ- 
ual will to the consecrating law of duty; political science, 
that we may know the state as to the grounds and limits of 
its authority: the science of religion, that we may justify 
our faith to the disciplined and instructed reason ; history, 
that we may trace the development of man and the moral 
purposes of God ; logic, rhetoric and literature, that the pow- 
ers thus enriched and thus trained, may express themselves 
aptly and skillfully by writing and in speech.” 

The reader of this notice will not infer that this topic, the 
course of Collegiate study, is the only one discussed in Dr. 
Porter’s book. Other subjects, of great and pressing import- 
ance, are taken up, such as the Enforcement of Fidelity, 
The Dormitory System, Educational Reform, The Common 
Life of the College, &c., thus making it a volume of more’ 
than ordinary interest. The friends of solid education through- 
out the country are under great obligations to Prof. Porter 
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for his timely and clear utterances on these subjects, and as 
long as the American College shall be on trial at the bar of 
public opinion, we cheerfully accept him as our attorney and 
advocate. 


ARTICLE XI. 


“BOOK OF WORSHIP,’’ PUBLISHED BY THE GENERAL SYNOD 
OF THE LUTHERAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES. 


This Book reaches us after the material for this number of 
the Review was all prepared, and nearly all printed, so that 
there is neither time nor space for a lengthy notice. And 
yet its importance, and the interest the Church feels in the 
matter, seem to require something more than an ordinary 
notice of a few lines. The preparation and introduction of a 
new Hymn Book, is always an important event with any de- 
nomination. Often it marks an epoch in the religious his- 
tory of a people. The appearance of this new Book has 
been anticipated with more than usual interest by a very 
large part of the Church. At length it has appeared, and as 
something more than a mere collection of hymns, it is styled 
“ Book of Worship.” 

As one of the Editors, and also one of the Asssociate Edi- 
tors, of the Revizw, were on the Committe to prepare this 
Book, it is only due to them to say that they are entirely in- 
nocent of this criticism. They allow others to judge and 
speak of their work. 

The first thing that strikes us, in taking up the Book, is its 
very neat appearance. It is, indeed, more than simply neat— 
it is really beautiful. The exterior and interior—the paper, 
printing, arrangement, binding—are very attractive. The 
whole appearance of the Book is all that the most fastidious 
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could desire. We have never seen any similar book got- 
ten out in better style, and we doubt if any denomination 
can boast its equal. Too much can hardly be said in praise 
of the taste with which this Book has been published. 
Without anything that is flashy or tawdry, it has all the 
grace and finish that make it a delight to handle and look 
upon. To suit every variety of taste, it is finished in a great 
variety of styles of binding and external adornment. 

The contents correspond well with the external appearance, 
and if we may be allowed the use of a Scripture expression, 
we would say, it “is like apples of gold in pictures of silver.” 

The selection of hymns is very choice. Of the hymns in 
the old book, we believe, without actual count, that some- 
what over six hundred have been omitted. This may seem 
a very large number to be rejected, but a tolerably lengthy 
trial of them had proved their unsuitableness for the purpose 
of singing in the sanctuary, and they have given way to 
others. To the nearly four hundred of the old hymns re- 
tained, the Committee have added over two hundred new 
ones, and among these will be found some of the sweetest and 
most touching sacred lyrics in our language. The new 
hymus constitute one of the most valuable additions in this 
Book of Worship. The Committee no doubt found great 
difficulty in selecting from the vast amount of material that 
has accumulated in this department, and might easily have 
increased their number many fold. But their aim was not 
to present a collection of all the hymns that are passable, but 
to make a select book for Christian worship, And they have 
done their work well. There are other hymns which we would 
be glad to have, that are not in this Book; and perhaps a 
few that we would be willing to spare or exchange for others. 
But this is a matter of taste and judgment, and we are glad 
of so many excellent, and so few poor ones. It is a rich 
treasure of Christian song. 

We would be glad if we had time to point out, and invite 
special attention to, a number of these new hymns on differ- 
ent topics. As it is, we cannot forbear citing a few, though 
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it may not be doing justice to others of perhaps equal merit. 
Every earnest Christian will be glad to find, heading the ta- 
ble of first lines, that stirring hymn of Charles Wesley, 


“A charge to keep I have, 
A God to glorify.”’ 


The truly penitent believer will rejoice that in this Book he 
can sing, 
‘Just as I am, without one plea, 
But that Thy Blood was shed for me !’’ 


and that he can, taking refuge in Christ, add, 


“My faith looks up to Thee, 
Thou Lamb of Calvary !’’ 


Such hymns, so full of the deepest feelings of the soul, and 
of the all-sufficiency of Christ, cannot but meet a hearty wel- 
come. They are repeated and sung wherever they are known. 


“Nearer my God to Thee, 
Nearer to Thee!”’ 
and— 
.“No, no, it is not dying, 
To go unto our God !"’ 


touch a chord in our hearts and tune them to the music of 
heaven. But we must forbear. There are so many beautiful 
new hymns scattered through the Book, that it is impossible 
to give anything like a proper idea of them by a few speci- 
mens. They are not confined to a single or a few topics, but 
extend to nearly every subject embraced in the range of such 
a work, and those who use the Book will find it abounding 
in hymns to syit the heart, in all its varied experience, as it 
comes before God in solemn worship. 

The arrangement of hymns in this Book is entirely differ- 
ent from that in the old one, and is much more systematic 
and orderly, The proper order of arrangement is a point 
about which there is some room for difference of opinion, but 
that chosen by the committee is perhaps as simple and as good 
as any that could have been selected. The Book opens, very 
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properly, with Worship, and with the most appropriate piece 
for the purpose, in the language : 


“Before Jehovah’s awful throne 


Ye nations bow with sacred joy ;’ 


That grand Old Hundreth Psalm, so magnificently render- 
ed by Watts, is almost out of place anywhere else, and any 
other here would be tame beside it. It strikes the key note 
of reverential and sublime worship. The subjects succeed 
each other according to their natural order, and each hymn 
finds its appropriate place under the proper head. This great- 
ly facilitates the work of hunting hymns on any general sub- 
ject. In addition to the Table of Contents at the beginning, 
there is a very carefully prepared topical Index of Subjects, 
appended, following the selection of hymns, so that hymns 
on particular subjects may be easily found. The selection 
and classification of hymns, as well as the arrangement and 
preparation of the Zable of Contents and Index of Subjects, have 
evidently all been made with the greatest care, and seems 
greatly to enhance the value of this Book of Song. 

But this is more than simply a collection of hymns. It is 
a Book of Worship. Preceding the hymns is an “Order of 
Public Worship,” consisting of a Sabbath Morning and Even- 
ing Service. These are not cumbersome or tedious, and leave 
the general prayer, as well as the selections of Scripture to be 
read, to the option of the minister. There is thus room for 
the exercise of individual taste and judgment, combined with 
some degree of churchly order and uniformity. In regard to 
the use of this service, we have no doubt there will be con- 
siderable difference of opinion, and the Augsburg Confession 
happily declares that “it is not necessary that the same rites 
and ceremonies should be everywhere observed.” It is to be 
hoped, however, that this Book will aid in producing more 
uniformity in our churches, without burdening the consciences 
of any, or restraining true Christian freedom in worship. 

Appended to the hymns are some Family Prayers, consisting 
of prayers for morning and evening of each day, for one week. 
These will supply a felt want with many individuals and 
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families. Whatever may be said for or against forms of pray- 
er, it is certain that many desire them, and they have the 
sanction of many of the very best men in nearly all churches. 
We should be sorry indeed if they were used to supplant ex- 
temporaneous prayer, but we believe they will serve rather to 
increase it, and that some, at least, will be induced to conduct 
family worship, who would otherwise be unwilling to under- 
take it. 

Luther’s Smaller Catechism, the Augsburg Confession, and 
the Formula for the Government and Discipline of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church, complete the volume. As we can- 
not speak of these fully, we will only say, that in such a Book, 
we would prefer to have the Catechism without any additions 
or explanations, and think that the revision of the Formula 
should be completed, so as to make the whole harmonious, 
and to accord with the present position of most of our Syn- 
ods and of the General Synod. The revision, thus far, has only 
extended to the Constitution of the General Synod, and the 
Formula for Churches, leaving that relating to Synods unal- 
tered. This has been an oversight in the action of the Gen- 
eral Synod, and will, doubtless, be remedied in due time. 

The Book, ag a whole, we endorse, and as a Lutheran, are 
proud of it. Doubtless some flaws might be picked in it, 
but we have been so impressed with its excellences as to over- 
look any defects that may be found in it. A more extended 
criticism may appear in the next number of the Review. In 
the meantime the Book of Worship, ordered by our General 
Synod, cannot fail to commend itself to the candid considera- 
tion and impartial judgment of all our ministers and people, 
and prove an important means for furthering the spirit of 
true Christian worship. 
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ARTICLE XII. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


A good degree of literary activity has marked the last few months. 
Without taking into account the numerous holiday books, which are scarce- 
ly ever of any special importance in the progress of letters, the press has 
issued a great many works of merit and importance. The books of the 
quarter have been creditable and useful rather than extraordinary. 

AMERICAN, 

Brsiicat AnD THEOLocicaL.—TIn the appearance of the fourth volume of 
Smith's Dictionary of the Bible, as edited by H. B. Hackett, D. D., and E. 
Abbott, LL. D., we have the completion of this great thesaurus of Bibli- 
cal information. With this work, and that of Kitto, little else of the kind 
could be desired by the student of the Scriptures. We have also a care- 
fully revised edition of Mr. Stephen Hawes’ valuable Synchronology of the 
Principal Events in Sucred and Profane History, from the Creation of Man 
to the present time. Another volume of the translation of Lange’s great 
Commentary has been issued, comprising Galatians, Phillippians and Co- 
lossians. A new book is furnished in The Theology of Christ, by Rev. J.P. 
Thompson, D. D., an evolution of doctrine from Christ’s own words ; also in 
Bible Thoughts and Themes, a series of eighty-five lectures on various pas- 
sages of the Lesser Epistles, by Dr. H. Bonar. The able and suggestive 
Life of Christ, by Dr. Hanna, has been completed in the issue, by Carter & 
Bros., of the third volume. J. B. Lippincott & Co. have introduced to 
the American public a large English work, Blunt’s Dictionary of Doctrinal 
and Historical Theology, in which everything is viewed from the standpoint 
of High Church Anglicanism, and in too much of a partizan and narrow 
spirit to be trustworthy for reference. The second and concluding volume 
of the Origin and Development of Religious Belief, by S. Baring-Gould, 
has been published by D. Appleton & Co., and treats of Christianity, as 
the first, whose appearance attracted some attention a year or so ago, did 
of Heathenism and Judaism. 

Rev. Gerard Molley, a theologian of the Romish Church, has given us 
a new discussion of the subject, Geology and Revelation, in which the an- 
cient history of the earth isconsidered in the light of geological facts and 
revealed religion. 

A Critical Greek and English Concordance of the New Testament, by the 
late Charles F. Hudson, revised and completed by Dr. Ezra Abbott, of- 
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Cambridge, is designed to supply, in cheap and compact form, the infor- 
mation most necessary in searching the Scriptures. 

It is announced that Gould & Lincoln will soon publish a translation of 
The Bremen Lectures, on Fundamental Living Questions, a volume em- 
bodying the latest theological thought of Germany, and comprising, 
among other topics, The Biblical Account of Creation, and Natural Sci- 
ence, Reason, Conscience and Revelation, Miracles ; The Person of Jesus 
Christ ; The Scriptural Doctrine of the Atonement; and Christianity 
and Culture,—the authors being Drs. Lange, Tischendorf, Uhlhorn, Zich- 
ler, Luthardt, Gess, and others. To make a 12mo. volume of 400 pp. 

The Conservative Reformation and iis Theology, as represented in the 
Augsburg Confession, and in the History and Literature of the Evangeli- 
cal Protestant (the Lutheran) Church, by Charles P. Krauth. D. D., was 
announced for issue in October, but we have, as yet, seen no notice of its 
appearance. 

Leypoldt & Holt are expecting soon to issue The Talmud, by Emanuel 
Deutsche, which has been long promised. 

The University Publishing Company, of New York, announce a book 
which, we have every reason to believe, will be one of rare ability and 
value, entitled Jesus: His Life and Work, as narrated by the Four Evan- 
gelists, by Dr. Howard Crosby, Chancellor of the University of New York. 
The known learning and fidelity to truth, of the author, guarantee, in this 
work, a real contribution to Christian theology. 

W, F. Draper, of Andover, has published S¢. Paul's Epistle to the Gala- 
tians ; A Revised Text, with Introduction, Notes and Dissertations, by J. 
B. Lightfoot, D. D., of Trinity College, Cambridge, and The Scripture Doc- 
trine of the Person of Christ, translated from the German of Professor W. 
F. Gess. 

HistoricaL AND BioGRapsicat.—The first volume of Dr. Pressense’s 
Early Years of the Christian Church,—the whole work designed to be 
completed in four volumes—has been given to the American public by 
Charles Scribner & Co. Also the final volume of Mommsen’s great work, 
the Histery of Rome, containing a copious index to the whole ; the elev- 
enth and twelfth volumes of Mr. Fronde’s History of England, and a cheap 
edition of his Short Studies on Great Subjects. 

An important addition to our knowledge of the social and mental con- 
dition of savages, has been made by Sir John Lubbock, in The Origin of 
Civilization, and the Primitive Condition of Man, from the press of D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. The author, though a learned and industrious collector of 
facts, is often unsafe in his judgments, and presents conclusions on the 
moral and religious aspects of the subject unwarranted by the given data. 

Prof. Gillett’s very valuable history of John Huss and His Times, has‘ 
appeared, from the press of Gould & Lincoln, in a new edition, enlargedv 
by a valuable appendix, and the insertion of new and important matter in 
the body of the work. 
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‘Two new works have appeared on the history of missions. In the first, 
under the title of A Heathen Nation Evangelized, Dr. Rufus Anderson, 
formerly Secretary of the Board of Missions, has given to the public, 
through the Congregational Publication Society, what is regarded as 
a most valuable and satisfactory history of the wonderful Christianization 
of the Sandwich Islands. In the second, Christian Missions, by T. W. M. 
Marshall, once an Anglican clergyman, but perverted to Romanism, we 
have a work so full of misrepresentations and abuse, as to be utterly un- 
reliable and valueless as history. 

J. B. Lippincott & Co. have lately published, from advance sheets, The 
Life of Lord Palmerston, by Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer, in two volumes, 

Dr. Shelton Mackenzie has placed the public under obligation by his most 
interesting Life of Charles Dickens. 

Noyes, Holmes & Co. announce for early publication The History of 
Printing. 

A History of Paraguay, in two volumes, by ex-Minister Washburn, is 
annonnced as nearly ready. Lee & Shepherd. 

Screntiric anD PuitosopaicaL.—Prof. Hart, of Cornell University, has 
given to the public, through Fields, Osgood & Co., The Geology and Phys- 
ical Geocraphy of Brazil, one of the results of Prof. Agassiz’s expedition 
up the Amazon several years ago. Lay Sermons, Addresses and Reviews, 
by the renowned English Scientist, Mr. T. H. Huxley, embracing the fa- 
mous paper on ‘‘Protoplasm,”’ or ‘“The Physical Basis of Life,’’ published 
for American readers by D. Appleton & Co., will be sought after by many 
persons who do not accept his dark materialistic Atheism. Along with 
this, by the same house, we are furnished with a new American edition of 
Darwin’s Origin of Species by Means of Natural Selection, published by 
arrangement with the author, and containing his latest additions and re- 
visions. Also, Darwin’s new book on The Descent of Man. and on Selections 
in Relation to Sex. Astronomical inquiry has recefved another able con- 
tribution in Other Worlds than Ours, by Richard A. Proctor, F. R. A. S., 
of England, from the press of D. Appleton & Co., in which the plurality 
of worlds is examined under the light of recent scientific investigations. 

The Outline of Sir W. Hamilton's Philosophy, by Rev. J. Clark Murray, 
with an Introduction by Dr. Jas. McCosh, will afford the student a view 
of the complete system of that eminent psychologist, without reading all 
his extended discussions. 

Three volumes have lately been added to Scribner’s Illustrated Library 
of Wonders, which is popularizing, in a most attractive way, so much from 
the fields of Science and Art, viz: Balloon Ascents, Bodily Strength and 
Skill, and The Bottom of the Sea. The Professor of Physiological Chem- 
istry in Yale College, George F. Barker, M. D., has furnished a new work 
of Elementary Chemistry, Theoretical and Inorganic, designed to supply a 
text-book in which that Science is brought forward to the latest results of 
investigation. 
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The Descriptive Mineralogy, by Prof. Dana, has appeared in a new and 
enlarged edition, comprising the most recent discoveries. 

Re.icious, Practical anpD DevotionaL.—The press have been sending 
forth a great many books of thiskind. Specially numerous have been the 
works issued for the young. In glancing over the lists as they appear, one 
cannot but be impressed with the strength of current with which book- 
making has turned into this channel. Of the multitudinous practical and 
devotional issues, only a few of the most noticeable can be mentioned. 

As of closest interest to our Church. and of great importance, is the 
fact that the Lutheran Publication Board has issued the new Book of Wor- 
ship, revised by order of the General Synod, and two additional volumes 
of the ‘‘Fatherland Series,’’ The Iron Age of Germany, and Prince Wolf- 
gang, all of which are noticed elsewhere in this number. 

The energetic house of Robert Carter & Bros,, have issued a new and 
cheap edition of Bonar’s “Hymns of Faith and Hope,’’ and many interest- 
ing books for the young. 

Culture and the Goxpel, by Rev. 8. M’Call, of Old Saybrook, Conn., is a 
“Plea for the Sufficiency of the Gospel to meet the wants of an Enlight- 
ened Age.”’ 

The English-reading Church will be glad to know that a translation has 
been made, and published, of Dr. Tholuck’s Hours of Christian Devotion— 
a work of genius in the line of devotional writing—issued by the Carters. 

As a guide to reading, Dr. Noah Porter, of Yale College, has furnished 
an excellent directory in Books and Reading, or What shall I read, and 
How shall I read Them? 

Sratisticat, &c.—The Editors of the New York Observer announce what 
promises to be a book of rare value, Year Book and Almanac, prepared at 
great expense, and containing, for reference, an immense amount of infor- 
mation useful to every citizen, Astronomical, Commercial, Agricultural, 
Ecclesiastical, and Educational. 

BRITISH. 


Among British Books, but few are to be noted. 

BisiicaL AND THEoLocicaL.—The first volume of the authorized Church 
of England Commentary on the Bible, has been published by Murray. It 
comprises the Pentateuch, and is a massive and closely printed 8vo. of 
800 pages. 

In Essays, Chiefly on Questions of Church and State, from 1850 to 1870, 
by A. P. Stanley, D. D., Dean of Westminster, the author discusses, from 
the stand-point of liberalism, many of the recent theological and ecclesi- 
astical topics. 

The Bampton Lectures for 1870, by Rev. Dr. W. J. Irons, on the sub- 
ject, Christianity as taught by St. Paul, form one volume 8vo. with map. 
Dr. Irons, once regarded as “High Church,’’ has been left behind by the 
ritualists, and is now counted ‘‘Moderate.’’ His work is considered one of 
the most elaborate expositions of St. Paul’s teaching lately produced in 
England. 
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The Boyle Lectures for 1870 are The Witness of St. John to Christ, with 
appendix on the authorship and integrity of St. John’s Gospel, and the 
unity of the Johannine writings, by Rev. Stanley Leathers, Hebrew Pro- 
fessor at King’s College. 

Sacred Archeology has received an important contribution in Dr. C. D. 
Ginsbury’s work on The Moabife Stone, being a full account of this mem- 
orable relic, so wonderfully preserved till found, and then so sadly de- 
stroyed. 

Of the same kind is The Recovery of Jerusalem, an account of the recent 
Excavations and Discoveries in the Holy City, by Capts. Wilson and 
Warren. 

Of works announced, we may mention, Ths Seventh Seal, or the Time 
of Trouble begun, by Dr. Cummings; The Truth of the Bible, Evidence 
from the Mosaic and other Records, &c., by Rev. B. W. Saville; and Tra- 
ditions of Eden, or Proofs of the Historical Truth of the Pentateuch, &c., 
by Rev. H. Shepheard. 

Histortat.—Valuable contributions have been made in a new volume 
of collected Essays by Dean Milman; The Jtevolt of the Protestants of the 
Cevennes, with some account of the Huguenots of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, by Mrs. Bray; a new and elegant edition of Mr. Sharpe’s History of 
Egypt, and the second volume of Sir Edward Creasy’s History of England. 

PuiLosopay anp Generat Literature.—Lectures on Art, by John Rus- 
kin, M. A., delivered before the University of Oxford, 1870, have been 
published by the Clarendon Press. 

Dr. M’Cosh’s Laws of Discursive Thought, has been issued in London 
by Macmillan. 

An Examination of the Utilitarian Philosophy, by the late John Grote, 
B. D., Prof. of Moral Philosophy in the University of Cambridge, edited 
by J. B. Mayor, M. A., is published at Cambridge. 

Chips from a German Workshop, by Prof. Max Miiller, is just comple- 
ted in the appearance of the third volume. 


GERMAN, 


Our inability to secure the German Periodicals in time for this number, 
has made it necessary to postpone to the next the Literary Intelligence 
from Germany. 
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ARTICLE XIII. 


NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LUTHERAN PUBLICATION BOARD, NO. 42 NORTH 9TH 8T., PHILA. 


Tne Iron Ace or Germany, pp. 236. This is the eighteenth volume of 
‘The Fatherland Series.’’ It is a story of the “Thirty Years’ War,’’ and 
full of interest, The Historic Sketch by Dr. C. P. Krauth, making nearly 
one third of the volume, adds to the value of the book. It is a volume 
not simply to interest the young, by its exciting story, but to instruct 
young and old. 

WotreanG, Prince or Anxatr, pp. 316. Another of this interesting 
series. This is also accompanied by a brief Historic Sketch of the hero 
of the book. No one can read this volume without profit as well as pleas- 
ure. Wolfgang is one of. the characters that will live through all time, 
and it is well to have the young better acquainted with him. We are at 
a loss to understand why the translator gives us sometimes ‘‘Fiirst Wolf- 
gang,’’ and at others “Prince Wolfgang.’’ It is calculated to perplex 
youthful readers. It seems to us, too, that in an English translation 
there is no occasion for ‘‘Mein Herr,’’ or other German expressions. 
Many readers will know as little of the meaning of Mein Herr, as they 
would of the balance of the book in German. Such things are blemishes 
in translations, that ought to be avoided. These issues of the Board of 
Publication, are attracting the attention of others outside of our Church. 
They are deservedly popular, for they are superior to much of the litera- 
ture provided for Sunday Schools and for youthful readers. They should 
find their way into Sunday Schools and thousands of families. 


SCHULTZE & GASSMAN, COLUMBUS, O. 


Essay on THE Ministeriat Orrice, by Rev. M. Loy, Professor in the Theo- 
logical Seminary at Columbus, Ohio. pp 247. This volume is a pretty full 
discussion of the Ministerial Office, from one who has made it a special 
study, and who is consequently prepared to present his views in the best 
manner. The question of the ministry is a very exciting one to some the- 
ologians, and in some parts of the Lutheran Church. Others fail to see 
the importance, or to become deeply interested in the discussion. With 
Prof. Loy it is clearly a subject of special moment. In this volume he re- 
prints, revised ‘and put in book form, what he had furnished the Church on 
this subject in the Review some years ago. The points discussed are I. The 
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Nature of the Ministy. II. The Call to the Ministry. TIT. Ordination to the 
Ministry. The views advocated are essentially the same as those maintained 
by the Missouri Synod, and in direct opposition to the views of the Buffalo Syn- 
od. They may be designated as the “low Church” views. For whilst the men 
of this party may be “high Church,”’ in some things, they are opposed to 
any extravagant notions of the Ministry as an order. It seems to us that 
these views are pressed to an extreme that does not harmonize with the 
divine word, or or conduce to the best interests of the Church. We ac- 
cord to Prof. Loy zeal and diligence in his advocacy of his side of the 
question, but confess ourselves not converted to his views, so far as they 
are peculiar. Without going to either extreme, we find, what seems to us 
a position more scriptural, and cumbered with fewer difficulties, either 
theoretical or practical. Of course, with all the question should be, what 
do the Scriptures teach; and with us, as Lutherans, what is the true the- 
ory of our Church. As on these points, different opinions prevail, we 
commend this volume of Prof. Loy, as worthy of a careful study. 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 
Received through Smith, English & Co., Philadelphia. 


Lieut anp Trutu: or Bible Thoughts and Themes. The Lesser Epis- 
tles, by Horatius Bonar, D. D. pp. 437. 

Hymns or Fair anp Hort, 3 vols., by H. Bonar, D. D. 

The devotional works of Dr. Bonar, have secured a deservedly high repu- 
tation. They combine literary excellence with deep spiritual earnestness. 
His Hymns of Faith and Hope, so many of which are used in the “service 
of song’’ in the sanctuaries of all denominations, have endeared his name 
to the Christian Church. 

Lieut anp Trutu, is worthy of his Christian head and heart. It con- 
sists of brief practical lectures on no less than eighty-five texts, or passages, 
of the smaller New Testament Epistles. Their method is textual and ex- 
pository, exhibiting excellent exegetical judgment™and fervent piety. 
They are marked by great directness and suggestiveness. The lectures 
are not all of equal excellence, but many of them are illustrations of most 
happy and impressive practical exposition. 

Down tue Steps, by the author of ‘Squire Downing’s Heirs,’’ &c. 
pp. 409. 

A spirited story, exhibiting the power of temptation, the misery and 
ruin of yielding to it, and the need of divine grace for the safety of youth- 
ful character. It is an excellent book to be put into the hands of the 
young, to fortify them against the snares of sin. 

Rose Marsury, by 8. J. Pritchard, pp. 304. The lessons of kindness, 
patience, and love, and the blessedness of true piety, are impressively set 
forth in this little volume. A feature of special excellence is, that it is 
pervaded by the real teaching of the Gospel. There should be more of 
the cardinal truths of Christianity put into the books for the young. 
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Hyacrnrue and Her Brorturrs, by Johanna H. Mathews, Author of the 
‘*Bessie Book.”’ pp. 203. 

A well written Juvenile, and well suited, as it is intended, to impress 
children with the wrong and meanness of teasing and tormenting one an- 
other. 

Litre Primrose: or The Bells of old Effingham, by Emma Marshall, 
18mo. p. 146. 

A sweet story of Christian kindness, showing how loving effort among 
the lowly and neglected, becomes effectual in leading to hear the precious 
invitation, ‘‘Come unto me, all ye that are weary and heavy-laden, and I 
will give you rest.”’ 

Curistre Enuwoopv anp Her Frienps. pp. 270. 

The story of this book is very touching, and furnishes numerous illus- 
trations of the richness and wonder-working power of divine grace. There 
is more in it of Christ and His love, than in many more pretending vol- 
umes. ‘The reading of it sets the heart aglow. 


HENRY HOYT, BOSTON. 
Received through T. N. Kurtz, Baltimore. 

Cuarity Huriserr. pp. 390. This volumes illustrates, in a very inter- 
esting and impressive. manner, the great lesson of charity, as set forth by 
the apostle in 1 Cor. 13. The narrative is quite natural, and contains les- 
sons that are of great value to all. 

Into THE Hicuways. pp. 359. This story of a young pastor, and his 
sister, is one of absorbing interest. The lessons of self-denial and Chris- 
tian activity are set forth by examples well calculated to awaken our sym- 
pathy and lead to the exercise of the same virtues. 

Queen Ruopa. pp. 333. How grace may overcome the natural enmity 
of the heart, assist our infirmities, and enable us, amidst inward conflicts 
and outward temptations, to press onward in the Christian life, is happily 
portrayed in this #tractive story. 

Snait SHett Harsor. pp. 390. This purports to be a true picture 
from real life. The scene is laid in the Lake Superior copper region. In 
the history of Snaill Shell Harbor, from a single family to a thrifty vil- 
lage and county seat, it illustrates the wonderful transforming power of 
the Gospel. 

Tue Ovp Oak Farm. pp. 204. This is a story of a Protestant boy ex- 
posed to the cruel persecutions and craft of Romanists, who sought to se- 
duce him from his faith. THis steadfastness to principles happily illustrates 
the Christian character. 

Carmina Cant. pp. 151. This beautiful volume contains a collection 
of some of the best known and sweetest “songs of heaven.’’ Beginning 
with “Jerusalem the golden,’’ and ending with “My days are gliding swift- 
ly by,” it embraces a number of the choicest gems of sacred song relating 
to our heavenly home and the bliss of the redeemed, 
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IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO.: NEW YORK. 


Rosinson’s First Lessons 1n Menrat anp Written Aritametic. On 
the Objective Method. A most excellent little Arithmetic, making the 
study really attractive to beginners. 

Greek Praxis, or Greek for Beginners, containing Orthography, Ety- 
mology, and Greek Reading Lessons, together with Notes, and a Vocabu- 
lary, by J. A. Spencer, 8. T. D., Prof. of Greek in the College of the city of 
New York. The matter of this book has been very judiciously and care- 
fully arranged, forming one of the very best manuals for instruction, for 
such teachers as employ the method of advancing, in linguistic study, 
from simpler to more extended grammars. But in the practice of passing 
from one grammar to another, much of the student's time is taken up in 
simply memorizing in a new form his previous information and rules, and 
the unity and compactness of his work is broken up. We believe, that 
for beginners, as well as for others, the best Greek Grammar, is that which 
is most thorough and complete—in which the student's way is one of un- 
broken and consistent progress to the limits of his course. 

LITERATURE OF THE ENGLISH Lancuace, comprising Representative se- 
lections from the Best Authors, also lists of Contemporaneous Writers 
and their principal works, by E. Hunt, LL. D., Head Master, Girls’ High 
and Normal School, Boston. pp. 640. This selection from standard 
American and English authors, is designed to introduce the pupils, for 
whose use it is prepared, to some of the best pieces in our language, and 
to make them a study. The author does not follow the more common 
chronological order, but starts with “our most distinguished modern au- 
thors first.’ The volume is a valuable additions to our school books of 
this character. 

Exements oF Composition and Ruetoric, by Simon Kerl, A.M. pp. 
408. This is an elementary treatise, and we think rather tedious by its 
multiplicity of examples, and details to aid the learner. If one had pa- 
tience to learn and practice all that is presented, he would, doubtless, be 
benefited by the drill. 

HURD & HOUGHTON, NEW YORK. 

Tue Cuinpren’s Crusape: An Episode of the 13th century, by George 
Zabriskie Gray. pp. 238. A very interesting book, and beautifully got- 
ten out. Among the strange and almost incredible movements for the 
rescue of the Holy Land, during the Middle Ages, the Children’s Crusade 
formed a truly wonderful ‘‘episode’’ of history, But, barren of results, 
and overshadowed by stirring contemporaneous events, little has been re- 
corded about it. Mr. Gray has searched out, and brought together all 
attainable information, and made a most interesting contribution to our 
knowledge of the strange movement. It is a book to be recommended. 

First Srers 1n Encuisn Lirerature, by Arthur Gilman, A.M. This 
small volume seems well adapted for the purpose indicated in the title. 

Covens anp Cotps. By Dr. W. W. Hall. pp. 362. If this book were - 
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carefully read, and the advice it contains followed, much suffering might 
be avoided, and many lives probably spared. Dr. Hall’s writings are 
marked by good sense, and a freedom from everything like quackery. 

Tae Croce or Parts. By S.G. W. Benjamin. pp. 342. This is de- 
signed to be a classical Romance. It carries the reader back to the ear- 
liest days of Grecian story. We are made to move again among the scenes 
and characters immortalized in tragedy and song. The volume will, 
doubtless, interest a large class of readers. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 

A Scnoot History or tue Uniten States, from the discovery of Amer- 
ica to the year 1870. By David B. Scott. pp. 425. This new school his- 
tory is somewhat lavishly embellished with engravings, and supplied with 
maps. If the teacher will fill up this comprehensive outline, by interest- 
ing conversations, the volume will answer a valuable purpose. But it is 
rather too much of a skeleton for interesting or general reading. We are 
not quite certain that we understand the author’s meaning in the following 
statement: ‘‘From what place these red men first came, peopling the con- 
tinent from the North to Cape Horn, is not yet ascertained. * * But 
the general opinion seems to be, that the Indian is a distinct race from 
those of the Old World.’ 

An Iypex To Harper's New Monyraty Macazine, vols. I to XL, from 
June, 1850, to May, 1870. The design of the Publishers, in issuing this 
volume, has been to furnish a complete Index—Alphabetical, Analytical, 
and Topical—for the first forty volumes of this widely circulated and pop- 
ular Magazine—as fresh and vigorous now as ever, and still holding its 
high rank among multiplied competitors. 

This Index should be in the hands of every one who possesses these vol- 
umes of the Magazine, or any considerable number.of them. It is no 
mere jumble, or massed collection of general contents, but is arranged on 
clear principles of correct order and system. The Index will make availa- 
ble, for reference, the immense amount of valuable metter—a thesaurus of 
useful and entertaining knowledge—in the forty volumes of this magazine. 


A. 8. BARNES & C0, NEW YORK. 

Sones ror THE Sanctuary: or Hymns and Tunes for Christian Worship. 
By Rev. Charles Robinson. This is a revised edition of the “Songs of the 
Church,’’ prepared originally for use in the Author’s own congregaticn. 
The experience of several years’ use, has suggested and led to the improv- 
ed form in which this Manual is now presented. It is admirably adapted to 
accomplish its design to promote congregational singing. There are 
brought together in it over thirteen hundred Hymns, among which we re- 
cognize most of the best ancient, medieval, modern, and recent Hymns. 
The music, placed at the top of the page, consists mainly, as it must in 
every good collection, of well-tried and familiar tunes—found by long use 
to be fit bearers of the spirit and flow of worship. Fifty-four selections for 
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chanting are added at the close, such as the Lord’s Prayer, Apostles’ 
Creed, Gloria Patri, Psalms, &c. 

We are glad of the appearance of this revised edition. The author's 
good judgment and taste are evident throughout. Besides its appropriate 
use in the sanctuary, the book should find a place in the family circle in 
all churches. It will invite to, and aid in, the cultivation of sacred song. 


T. B. PETERSON & BROS., PHILADELPHIA. 

Lire or Cuartes Dickens, by R. Shelton Mackenzie, LL. D., Literary 
Editor of the ‘‘Philadelphia Press.’’ pp. 484. The career of Mr. Dickens, 
as a writer, has been so marked and brilliant, that a complete history of 
it becomes a literary necessity. Of the various biographical sketches, 
given to the public, this one, by Dr. Mackenzie, is the best. Written in 
the spirit of true enthusiasm for the great Novelist, it affords us a most 
complete view of his life. It is clear, discriminating, racy and able,—full 
of lively incidents and apt illustrations, mirroring the real life of this 
‘‘man of letters and man of the people.’’ 

A full account of the Funeral Services, Dean Stanley’s Funeral Sermon, 
and Mr. Dicken’s Will, are included. 

Every admirer of Mr. Dickens will feel that he must read this work. 
The favorable judgment of it by the public, is, perhaps, best reflected in 
a statement by an English journal, ‘‘Dr. Mackenzie’s Life of Dicken has 
reached a sale of 40,000 copies.” 

AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 

From Mr. Thissell, General Agent, Philadelphia, we have the Compan- 
ION TO THE Bisue, by Prof. E. P. Barrows, D. D., and the Arrractions oF 
THE Cross, by Dr. Spring. The latter of these volumes is too well known 
to need any special account of it in the Review. The subject is one of 
which the Christian can never weary, and the popularity of the work 
proves that Dr. Spring has succeeded in presenting it in an attractive form. 

The other volume—the Companion to the Bible—we regard as one of 
the most valuable works yet issued by this great catholic Society. It isa 
work for the scholar, as well as for common readers. Indeed, we do not 
know any single volume, that, in the same compass, contains more relia- 
ble information about the Bible. It is impossible, in a brief notice, to con- 
vey any just idea of the wide compass it embraces, or the amount of mat- 
ter which it contains. Without wearying the reader with all the details, 
it furnishes him with the best results in regard to most of the investiga- 
tions on Biblical Science. It consists of four parts—I. A concise view of 
the Evidences of Revealed Religion. II. An Introduction to the Old Tes- 
tament. III. An Introduction to the New Testament. IV. A Discussion 
of the principles of Biblical Interpretation. As a manual for ministers 
and intelligent laymen, or for all engaged in the study of the Bible, and 
who desire more complete information about the Book of books, we cor- 
dially recommend this volume. 
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J. C. GARRIGUES & CO, PHILADELPHIA. 


Tue Sunpay Scnoor Ipra: An Exposition of the Principles which un- 
derlie the Sunday School cause, setting forth its Objects, Organization, 
Methods and Capabilities. By John S. Hart, LL. D., Senior Editor of 
The Sunday School Times, &c., &. pp. 416. Like everything from the 
pen of Dr. Hart, this book is characterized by good common sense and 
great practical wisdom. The style is simple and vigorous, and the volume 
abounds in weighty truths well put. It is one of the encouraging signs of 
progress in the Sunday School work, that so much attention is bestowed, 
by thoughtful men, on the method of teaching, and the true ‘‘Sunduy 
School idea.’’ Dr. Hart sets up a much higher standard and aim for Sun- 
day Schools than have too generally prevailed, and yet none to high. ‘The 
first great aim,’’ he says, “undoubtedly, is to bring the scholars to a savy- 
ing knowledge of Jesus Christ—-to secure their conversion.’’ If all who 
are concerned in this great work, would carefully read this volume, they 
would have a higher appreciation of the importance and value of Sunday 
Schools. We say to all, buy this book, and read it—study it, and put its 
lessons into practice. 


Formetsuca Fiir Evancetiscue-LurueriscHe GEMEINDEN IN AMERIKA. 
Bearbeitet und herausgegeben von Pastor J. D. Severinghaus. Oswego, 
N.Y. 1870. A small, unpretending volume of seventy pages, partly ori- 
ginal, partly selected. The character of the book may be learned from its 
table of contents. I. Order of Worship. II. Reception of new members. 
III. Various Formulas—Organization of new congregations, Uniting with a 
Synod, Calling a Pastor, &c. IV. Church-discipline. V. Constitution 
for Churches. VI. Constitulion for Sunday Schools. VII. Rules for a 
Singing Society. VIII. The Brotherhood. IX. The Sisterhood. X. 
Constitution of the General Synod. In a convenient form we here have 
much useful matter for German Churches and Pastors. New organiza- 
tions, especially, will find the formulas and constitutions important aids. 

ERKLirunG Des Ketven Evana. Katecoismvus DER DEUTSCH-EVANG. SyNop 
pes Wrestens. Von Andreas Irion, weil. Prof. der Theologie und Inspec- 
tor des evang. Missouri-Seminars. Herausgegeben von Friederich Kauff- 
man, Prof. der Theologie am evang. MissouriSeminar. St. Louis, Mo. 
1870. This work is presented to the public by Rev. F. Kauffman, success- 
sor in the Theological Professorship, to Prof. Irion, and consists of Prof. 
Irion’s Explanation of the Evangelical Catechism of the Evang. Synod of 
the West. The Catechism is based upon the Smaller Catechism of Luther, 
and this commentary upon it, of which we have received the first instal- 
ment of sixty-four pages, (covering the decalogue and part of the first ar- 
ticle of the creed,) is the substance of the author’s lectures upon it, 
delivered to his classes in the Theological Seminary. Although not occu- 
pying a strictly confessional position, the author is more decidedly evangel- 
ical than the Catechism upon which he comments. 
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